











SuppLeMENT fo the Universat Mac. You. LXX. 337: 


An Account of the memorable ENGAGEMENT between the FLEETS 
of England and Holland, on the Third of June, 1665 ; with a fine 
‘ Heap of the celebrated Dutch Admiral OpDAM; " 


UR late vi&tory in the Weft Indies 

can only be’parallelied by the naval 
engagements of the Jaft century, which 
were diftinguifhed by chofe and defperate 
éxertion, unremitted ardour of conflié&, 
and extenfive flaughter and deftruétion. 
Then the fkill, aétivity, and valour of 
the greateft men of their age, of the Blakes, 
the Monks, the Montagues, the Yorks, 
the Van Tromps, the De-Ruyters, and 
the Opdams, fupported the honour of their 
refpective countries, and immortalized 
themfelves. To give an account of the 
engagement, in which the gallant Opdam 
perithed, is to relate the-hiftory of his life, 
as, in this defperate conflict, he exerted 
all the experience and valour that could 
be expected: from a character bigh in the 
eftimation of his country. And although, 
froin the more complicated variety of fer- 
vice and extended fcene of operations, the 
contending fquadrons are now but finall 
in comparifon, the Reader will not fail to 
obferve in this engagement one ftriking 
circumftance of fimilarity to that of the 
glorious victory which will perpetuate the 
name of Rodney. 

War being declared againft the Dutch 
in February 1665, a great fleet was fitted 
out under the command of the Duke of 
York, Piince Rupert, and Montague 
Eat! of Sandwich, which, failing over to 
the coafts. of Holland, ftruck an univer- 
fal terror into the Dutch, notwithftanding 
they alfo had affernbled a capital fleet un- 
der their Admiral Opdam. While their 
harbours were thus blocked up,a great part 
of their fleet from Bourdeaux, in its way 
home, fell into the hands of the Englith, 
who, in a few weeks, took above one 
bundredand thirty of their merchant-thips. 
About this time a Dutch fleet, richly 
laden; from Smyrna, was attacked near 
Cadiz; by Vice-admiral Alien, with nine 
men of war and frigates. The Dutch 
force confifted in forty merchant-fhips, 
large, and well provided with ordnance, 
and four third-:ate men of war. In 
the engagement the Dutch Commodore, 
Brackel, was killed, and four of the richcft 
thipstaken ; one-of which afterwards foun- 
deted-at fea. 

After the grand fleet of England bad 
Jaid on the coaft of Holland for a month, 
a violent ftorm fo thattered it, as to force 
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it into port to refit. The Dutclt availed 
themfelves of this opportunity to 

to fea, in féveral fquadrons. Opdams 
Baron de-Waffenaer, commanded the firlt, 
which was compofed of fourteen men of 
war, and two fire-thips; John Everts 
commanded the fecond, which was equal 
in force; the third was led by Admiral 
Cortenaer, and confifted of fourteen mem 
of war, and one fire-fhip; the fourth was 
under Stillinguert, compofed likewife of 
fourteen men of war, and a fire-thip ; the 
fifth condusted by Van Tromp, fon of 
the brave and memorable Admiral of that 
name, with fixteen men of war, and twa 
fire-thips ; the fixth, under Cornelius 
Everts, confifted of fourteen men of wary 
and a fire-thip; the laft, commanded by 
Schram, in which were fixteen men of 
war, and two fire-fltips ; in all, one hun- 
dred and three men of war, eleven fire- 
fhips, together with feven yachts. The 
Enylith canfifted of one hundred and four- 
teen fail of men of war and frigates, twen- 
ty eight fire-fhips and ketches, and had 
about twenty-two thoufand feamen and 
foldiers on board. The whole was com- 
manded by the Duke of York, as Lord- 
high-admiral; Prince Rupert was Vice+ 
admiral of the white, and the Earl of 
Sandwich of the blue. 

‘Soon after the Dutch fleet-had put to 
to fea, they fellin with the Eaglifh Ham- 
burgh fleet, which, fuppofing the Duke of 
York, with his fleet, to be Aill on their 
ftation, fell into the hands of the Dutchg 
together with their convoy; the value of 
the whole being e(timated at two hundred 
thoufand pounds. 

The Duke, highly incenfed at this lofs, 
refolved to revenge it on the enemy;. and, 
with a view to bring them to an engage« 
ment, weighed archor from Solebay, the 
aft of June. The Englith fleet was di- 
vided into three fquadrons ; the firft, un- 
der the red flag, was corhmanded by the 
Duke himfelf, affitted by the Admirals 
Penn and Lawfon ; the fecond, deing the 
white (quadion, was under the condos 
of Prince Rupert, affitted by Minns and 
Sampfon; and the third, which was the 
blue fquadron, was under the command 
of the Earl of Sandwich, who had with 
him Cuttins and Sir George Aylcue. 
They got fight of the Dutch feet the fame 
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day, not far from Harwich ; but, the wind 
being foutherly, and the next morning 
fouth-weft, they retired before our fleet to 
the mouth of the Maefe: from thence Op- 
dam . fent an exprefs to the States, giving 
the reafon ‘for his retreat, and informing 
them, that he did” not judge it proper to 
fall upon the Englith, while they had the 
advantage of the winds In anfwer to 
which the States fent him pofitive orders 
to engage at all events. 

Opdam refolved to obey the orders of 
his mafters, though contrary to his own 
opinion and the advice of moft of his Of- 
ficers. ‘Iam,’ ‘ faid he, on hearing the 
judgment of a Council of War, ¢ intirely 
in your fentiments, but here are my or- 
ders. To-morrow my head fhall be 
bound with laurel, or with cyprefs.”. And 
in this refolution he advanced towards the 
Englihh fleet. 

his memorable battle began on the 3d 

of June, at three in the morning, and was 
furioufly fupported on both fides till noon, 
without any material advantage gained by 
either. The Earl of Sandwich, with the 
blue fquadron, firft gave a turn tothe for- 
tune of the day, by falling into the centre 
of the Dutch fleet, and feparating ‘it into 
two parts. This threw the enemy into 
fuch confufion as brought on a general 
flight. Meanwhile, the Duke of York, 
in the Royal Charles, a thip of eighty 
guns, and Admiral Opdam, in the Eeen- 
dracht, of eighty-four guns, were clofely 
engaged. The fight continued for fome 
hours with great obflinacy, during which 
the Duke was expofed to imminent dan- 
er. The Earl of Falmouth, the Lord 
Mutkerry, and Mr. Boyle, fecond fon to 
the Earl of Burlington, were all killed by 
his fide, by the fame chain- fhot, and were 
fo near the Duke at the time, that he was 
¢overed with their blood and brains; and 
the Dutch Writers fay, that a fplinter of 
Mr. Boyles fkull wounded him in the 
hand. In the heat of this defperate ac- 
tion the Dutch Admiral blew up, aad of 
five hundred men, among which were a 
great number of volunteers of the beft fa- 
milies in Holland, only five were faved. 
Soon after this fatal ftroke to the Dutch, 
four of their choicelt fhips, from fixty to 
forty guas, ran foul of each other, and 
were fet on fire, and confumed by one 
fire-flrip ; three ftill larger men of war foon 
. after thared the fame fate by the fame 
means. The Orange, a thip of feventy- 
five guns, after a moft gallant defence, 
was alfo burnt, with four hundred men 


on board, by Captain Smith of the Mary, 


By this time the whole Dutch fleet feermed 
to be but one blaze, and the cries of fo 
many miferable wretches, who were pe- 
rithing either by fire or water, forced the 
moft inflexible to pity. The Englifh 
rendered al] the affiftance in their power to 
their vanquithed enemy, while, with re- 
doubled fury, they affailed the ret. Two 
of the Duteh Vicé admirals, Stellingaert 
and Cortenaer, were killed. Their thips, 
bearing out of the line without ftriking 
their flags, on the deaths of their Com- 
manders, drew many after them ;. fo that, 
by eight at night, Van Tromp, who ftill 
bravely maintained the fight, and that even 
whilft retreating, had not above thirty 
fhips to fupport him. ‘This was the moft 
fignal victory the Englith ever gained, and 
the fevereft blow the Dutch ever. felt at fea. 
The latter are reckoned. to have had 18 
fhips taken, and 24. funk in the aétion, 
befides fuch as were blown up: they lof 
fix thoufand men, upwards of two thou- 
fand of whom were made prifoners, fix- 
teen of which wereCaptains. On the fide 
of the Englifh only one thip was loft, the 
Charity, of forty-fix guns: no more than 
two hundred and fifty men were killed, 
and about three hundred and forty woun- 
ded, but many of high rank fell in this 
action, befides thofe already named; fuch 
as the Earls of Portland and Marlbo- 
rough, Rear-admiral Sampfon, ‘and Vice- 
admiral Lawfon ; the laiter of whom died 
of a wound he receceived in his knee, al- 
though he furvived the battle. 

It is affirmed by Bithop Burnet, and 
with fome appearance of reafon, that this 
vitory might have been rendered more 
complete, had not orders. been iffued to 
flacken fail by Brounker, an attendant.upon 
the Duke, whilit his Highnefs flept, and 
who pretended authority from his mafter. 
The Duke difclaimed the orders, but 
Brounker was never fufficiently punithed 
for his prefumption. . Dutch Writers ex- 
prefstheir altonifhment, that the Englith 
did not pufh on their good fortune; and 
feem to acknowledge, that, had they done 
fo, the whole Dutch fleet muit havé become 
their prey. The Duke of York, failing 
back to England, left the fleet at anchor, 
and repaired to London, where he was re- 
ceived amidft the acclamations of the peo- 
ple. The King ordered a day of thank({- 
giving to be obferved all over England for 
this victory ; and medals were ftruck in ho- 
nour of the Dukeof York, who became the 
idol of the nation, and began to be re- 
fpeéted as the prefumptive heir of tke 
Crown ; for the Queen was fuppofed bar- 
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ren, and almoft totally neglected by her the danger of a fecond engagement; on 
hufband. The King and Council would which the command of the ficet devolved 








ot fuffer the Duke to expofe his perfon to 


upon the Earl of Sandwich. 


On OECONOMY. 


"re is a fubjeé&t which depends fo 
intirely upén circumfances, that, 
dike the cameleon, it mutt neceflarily take 
its-huefrom the furrounding objets: but, 
though obliged to vary its a nce 
from its different fituations, it has fiifl 
fome fixed and determinate principles 
which conttitute its effence, A preferve 
its name in every condition of life. O¢co- 
momy may be compared to an ifthmus 
placed between a continent and a penin- 
fula, between profufion and parfimony, 
bearing equal relation to both. It is a” 
dine drawn by the hand of Reafen upon 
the human mind to reftrain the thought- 
lefs excefs of extravagance, too often mif- 
called generofity, and at the fame timeto fet 
bounds to the meaneft of all vices, avarice. 

Neither rank nor riches.can place any 

rfon above Oeconomy; and perhaps 
thofe who poffefs fuch advantages in the 
higheft degree have the greate(t occafion 
for the praétice of this humble virtue.— 
* Where much is given, much is requi- 
red,” as well in the literal as the figurative 
fenfe of the expreffion ; and when thofe 
who are blefled with affluence confider 
themfelves, as they are bound to do, but 
as ftewards for the poor, they mutt furely 
refle&t that diffipation and extravagance 
are not the ufe; but the abufe, of that 
ftore which has been thus intryfted to 
their care; and that fuch mifapplication 
cannot intitle them to fair acquittance 
from the great Giver of all good.’ 

But, were we to confine our views even 
tothis dim fpot, we fhall find that Oececo- 
tomy is, in every fituation of life, a re- 
quifite and. neceflary duty incumbent on 
human nature, They muft be very young 
indeed, who have not heard © i 


* Of numbers, once in Fortune's lap tigh- 
ar: 


ed, 
* Who now folicit the cold hand of Cha- 
rity {" 


And what muft then be the feelings of a 
generous heart, which, from its indolence, 
or the vile indulgence of fome fond caprice, 
has become felf- deprived of that tranfcen- 
dent delight which the Angels fhare with 
men, of wiping off the bitter tear of woe, 
of foothing the afflifted heart, and bidding 
peace and joy revilit the fad manfione of 
defpair ! 





Oeconomy is as perfeétly inconfiitent 
with avarice, as with extravagance. 
Whenever it degenerates into penuriouf- 
nefs, it ceafes to be a virtue, and appears 
even a lefs pardonable fault than its con- 
trary extreme; for extravagance may be 
prompted by generofity, but felfithnefs 
can have no motive that is not mean, 
Oecoriomy is founded in that juftice which 
we owe to others, and in that proper re~ 
fpe&t which we owe to ourfelves: thefe 
principles, ‘happily united, form the true 
fource of liberality and independence. 

There is an meng | of time too, as 
well as of fortune, which I would earneft- 
ly recommend. A little attention to this 
very important article would ferve to 
lighten that fad load of which we oft com- 

lain, while yet with childith fondnefs we 
ament its ight! Perhaps unknowing 
that it is within our power to wing its 
fpeed, or to arreft its courfe ; or, perhaps, 
Rill worfe, not refleCting that we thall be 
accountable for this rich, this facred de- 
pofit, when time itfelf fhall be no more ! 
“’ For the proper Oeconomy of this trea- 
fure, ane general rule is fufficient for ail 
ranks and fituations—Employ your time= 


* Time wafted is exiftence, ufed is life ;* 


and every condition and ftage of life has 
neceflary and peculiar employments. 

Aétion is the great‘ {pring on which 
Creation turns; it is that which preferves 
and harmonizesall. Even things inanimate, 
trees, plants, and flowers, obey the voice 
of Nature, and act in their own fphere. 
Unbidden they fend forth their fruits and 
odours, and pay their tribute to Creation’s 
laws. The elements themfelves fubfitt by 
motion. Without its a&tuating fpirit the 
earth no more could turn upon its axis, 
the fire would be extiné&t, and air and 
water ftagnate to putretaétion, Shall ntan 
alone, the mafter-work of Heaven, ruft in 
dull indolence, and, finking in enervate 
floth, debafe his nature beneath the trod- 
den clod? Formed ‘to contemplate all the 
works of God, to think pppn the wonders 
of patt times, and raife his future hopcs 
to an eternity ! 


* ‘Time is eternity ; 
* Pregnant with all eternity can give, 
Uuz * Preg- 
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‘Pregnant with at] that makes Archan- 

gels fmile’ 

* Who murders time, he crufhes in the 
birth 

* A power etherial, only not adored.’ 


- No reafoning being can doubt but that 
the ule or abufe of time mutt mark our 
futufe fate, as we ou felves ordain : / 


« The Spirit walks of each departed day, 
§ And finiles an Angel, ora Fury frowns.’ 


But fora moment let us admit that con- 
{cience could: be lulled to reft on beds of 
rofes, or that the walte of time might not 
be deemed a vice; is there oa earth a hu- 
man being fo loft to every fenfe of its own 
dignity as to. acquiefcé in bare exiltence, 
and to look back upon the fum of that 
exiftence as a blank? This laft argument 
appeare to me fo fully fufficient to awaken 
that noble pride, that true felf-eftimation 
which Heaven has wnplanted in our fouls, 
for the great purpofe. of exalting our na- 
ture above the fubordinate clafles of ani- 


mals, who are debarred the glorious pre- 
Fogative. of looking forward with humble 
hope to a happy immortality, that T fheuld 
think any other incitement would be fu- 
perfluous upon this fubjeét; which I hall 
therefore conclude with the interefting pic- 
ture, which the Jait Author quoted above 
gives, of thofe happy few who have made 
aright ufe of abet tresfore with which Hea» 
ven has been pleafed to intruft them. 


* Where thall I find him? Angels, tell 
me wheret 
‘ Your golden wings now hov’ring o'er 
him fied 3 
* Proteétion, now are waving in applaufe, 
* To that bleft Son of Forefight ! Pod of 
ate! 
‘ That awful independent on to-morrow ! 
¢ Whofe work is done—who triumphs 
, in the patt ; 
* Whofe yelterdays look backwards with 
a {mile, 
‘ Nor, like the Parthian, wound him ag 
" they fy.” : 
, G. 


On the Word ADMINISTRATION. 


[ From A Pourricat Carecuism. ] 


Parent. HITHERTO, George, we 
have endeavoured to feleét our words, and 
to affix precife ideas to them, that we 
might know what we were talking about. 
Will you’ not finite when J tell you,’ to- 
day we are going to {peak of one thing 
under a term-that {tands for another? We 
are going to examine the King’s preroga- 
tive, and we examine it under the word 
Adwminiftration, which means the fubfti- 
tutes of the King, or, more ftriétly, the 
under fervants of the people. Y 
- Georee. I. fhall fufpend my obferva- 
tion, Sir, till you explain yourfelf. : 

P. I think it heceffary, even in a rude 
fketch of our government, to examine the 
prerogatives of that one royal perfon, with 
whom the wifdom and virtue of our con- 
ftitution have lodged that immenfe truft, 
the fole executive power. And I think 
it conftitutional ‘to examine thefe in the 
hight of Adminiftiation, becaufe, by a 
fuppofitien of law, for the prudent preven- 
tion of many’ inconveniencies; and for the 
aétual production of mavy noble effects, 
the King, 'in bis political capacity, is al- 
ways fuppofed a perfe&t being, ‘who can 
do no wrong, and his Munilters are fup- 
poled to advile and be anfwerable for every 


act of royalty fubjeé& to remonftrance and 
complaint. - ; 

G. I fee the reafon of al] this; and [ 
fuppofe you wil] enlarge on this under th¢ 
article of Re/ponfibility. 

P. Tintend to do fo. At prefent let ug 
confine ourfelves to prerogativé, « _ 

G. What is prerogative in general, Sir? 

P. Pre-eminence, and regal prerogative 
in particular, is the pre-eminence of thie 
King over arid above all other perfons. © 

G. Wherein does it confift? 

P. Conftitutionally in’ three articles, 
dignity, power, and revenue ; .to which [ 
add a fourth, greater than all the three, 
which comes to pafs evertually, and that 
is influence. ~~ : 

G. What is royal dignity, Sir, whic 
you call the firft prerogative? 

P, It is the poffeffion of certain attrir 
butes or perfeStions, effential to that re- 
fpeét, which ought to be paid to the fupreme 
executive power, More.explicitly, the law 
afcribes to the King fovereignty, per> 
feétion of action and thought—immor- 
tality and ubiquity. ° 
' G. It is’impoffible the moft exalted of 
human beings fhould poflefs thefe attri- 


butes. 
p. All 
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“P. All the world allow this: but thefe 
are fuppofitions of law, and are incor- 
porated into our conttitution for feveral 
noble purpofes, all beneficial to fociety. 

G. This is then the dignity, or the 

Majefly of our Kings. What is the fe- 
cond prerogative, power ? 
*-P. This, ftriétly fpeaking, is the execu- 
tive part of our conftitution, and it con- 
fifis in a great variety of exertions, of 
which a flight arrangement will inable 
you to form fome idea. You know this 
kingdom hath fome conneGious with o- 
ther flates. 

G. And I fuppof the King has the 
power of receiving and fending Ambafia- 
dors, Refidents, and Confuls ? 

P. He has. 

G. Has his Majefty alfo the power of 
qnaking treaties, leagues, and alliances ? 

P. He has, both with princes and 
fates. 

* G. May he alfo make war and peace ? 

P. Both ; and in thefe are included the 
power of granting letters of marque to in- 
dividuals to diftyefs the enemy, and of 
fafe-conducts and pafiports. 

« G. This is a great truft. 

Pp. A greater than it may at firft ap- 
pear; but it is executed by Minifters af 
late. Let us go on to domeitic affairs. 

G. That is, to exertions of power at 
home. What arethey, Sir? 

P. The King, you know, ig one conftj- 
tuent part of legiflative power. 

G. Yes. 

P, He has the prerogative of convok- 
ing, adjourning, proroguing, and diffolv- 
ing Parliament; and, it the two Houfes fit 
and make provitions, be may reject them, 
and refule pafling them into laws. 

G. Is not the King alfo the power that 
moves the national military arms ? 

P. His Majefty is Generaliflimo, be has 
the fole power of raifing and regulating 
fleets and armies, of officering the militia, 
of eresting, manning, and governing forts, 
of appointing ports and havens, wharfs 
and ‘quays, of building beacoys, light- 
houfes, and fea-marks, and of prohibiting 
the exportation of arms and ammunition. 

G. An immenfe multitude of people 
mutt be employed to admionitter this branch 
Of the royal prerogative. 

’ P. An immenfe multitude is employed, 
and the whole bufinefg is.an amazing fy/ 
tem of boards, courts, officers, clerks, and 
arrangements, under the direftion of a 
few principal perfors appointed hy the 
Grown for the purpofe, as Secretaries, 





Admirals, Generals, Governors, Paymaf- 
ters, and fo on. 

G. To this power muft be added, I 
fuppofe, another, that is, the power of 
adminiftering jultice ? 

P. Yes; the King is intrufted by the 
conftitution with the confervation d the 
peace of the kingdom, and his Majefty 
does this by ere&ting courts of judicature, 
and by appointing both fupreme and fub- 
ordinate officers and magniftrates, as the 
Lord Chancellor, the Judges, the Sheriffs, 
the Juftices of the Peace, under each of 
which are innumerable officers of inferior 
jurifdition, from the Court of Chancery 
down to the bailiff, the jailor, and the pub- 
lic executioner. 

G. The prerogative of royal proclama- 
tion belongs to this article, does it not, 
Sir? 

P. It does; the conftitution gives the 
King power to ifflue proclamations, on 
condition they be according to law. 

G. Very well. 

P. The next article of prerogative is 
that of conferring honour, office, and pri- 
vilege. 
G. His Majefty confers all degrees of 
nobility and knighthood, I know. : 

P. He alfo erects and difpofes of offices, 
for they are honours; and he can create 
new offices and new titles, though he cgn- 
not annex any fees to them. He can con-. 
fer privileges on individuals, and ere& 
corporations. 

G. This truft fuppofes, to the honour 
of the Prince, that he is the beft, yea, the 
fole judge of merit. 

P. Another royal prerogative is the 
diretion of commercg, and to this belongs 
the regulation of the markets and faire, 
with their tolls, weights, meafures, monies, 
coinage, and fo forth. ; 

G. An ample truf this | 

P. Nothing to the next, which is the 
royal prerogative of being the only fu- 
premé head on earth of the church of 
England. > a 

G. The King adminifters this preroga~ 
tive by the clergy. 

P. By this prerogative the King cons 
venes, prorogues, and diffolves all eccle- 
fiattical fynods and convocgtions ; nomi- 
nates Archbifhops, Bithops, Deans, and 
other ecclefaitieal dignitaries, under whom 
are innumerable courts, officers, and ad: 
miniftrators, for the purpofe of chriftening, 
marrying, burying, performing public 
worfhip, ordaining candidates for the smi- 
niftry, proving wills, colleéting tithes, 

. and 
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and foon. A mixture of civil and facred 
things. 

G. From fome one or other of thefe 
prerogatives, I thould fuppofe his Majetty 
the head ef all literary bodies, as royal 
fchools, colleges, and univerftties ; of moft 
public charities, as many are royal foun- 
dations, and many more are incorporated ; 
of all trading companies, and even of 
aces, theatres, and public amufements. 

P. Directly or indire&ly it is fo. 

G. The next prerogative you faid was 
revenue. 

‘P. The King’s revenue is ufually di- 
vided into ordinary and extraordinary. 
The ordinary revenue of the Crown is fmall 
and sag “ses to the fupport of the royal 
dignity, Formerly it contifted of the cuf- 
tody of the temporalities of Bifhops du- 
ring the vacancy of the fee, and fome other 
eccleGaftical claims, which are now difu- 
fed ; demefne lands, foreft-rights, fines, 
wrecks, -profits of mines, treafure trove, 
waifs, eflrays, confifcated eftates, forfei- 
tures, efcheats of lands, cuftody of idiots, 
and many more of the fame antique cait, 
formerly of great value, and conlequently 
pecafions of intolerable and vexatious op- 
preffions. Almoft all thefe have been ali- 
enated from the Crown, the remainder 
yield very little, and the deficiency is now 
amply fupplied by what is called the ex- 
traordinary revenue. 

G. The modern revenue, then, is in 
liev of ancient prerogatives ? 

* P. It is intended to be fo. The fit 
branch is the annual fand-tax. Upon an 
average, this is faid to be about three thil- 
Kings and three-pence in the pound a year. 
This is affelled and raifed by commif- 
fioners and their officers. 

« Next is an annual malt-tax, properly 
an annual excife on malt, cyder, and 

‘TF 7 
Cujfoms or duties, payable upon mer- 
chandize exported and imported, make a 
third branch of prodigious magnitude, and 
create a great multitude of officers, as 
commiffiorers, collectors, receivers, fur- 
veyors, infpeétors, examiners, cléiks, tidef- 
men, and fo on. / 

Next is an inland revenue, called exei/e 
duty, a tax impofed on commodities of 
daily home confumption and ufe, malt, 
beer, fpwits, candies, foap, coaches, plate, 
hides, glats, coffee, tea, paper, palte board; 
vinegar, and an endle!s number of other 
articles. The excife is managed by a 

reat number of commiffioners, colleétors, 

retarigs, accomptants, furveyors, .audi- 
ters, clerks, fupervifors, and officers. 


The fifth branch of revenue is the poff- 
office, or duty for the carriage of letters. 
This alfo employs a great number of Of- 
ficers from the Pott-matters general down 
to the bell-men, who collect, the Poft- 
men, who deliver letters, and the boys, 
who carry the mails. 

A fixth branch is /alt-duties, a fort of 
excife, but managed by different Com- 
miffioners, who have a number of Officers 
under them. 

A feventh branch of revenue is famp- 
duties. This is a tax upon almott all 
p3rchments and papers on which any 
legal ‘proceedings are written, vpon licen- 
fes for retailing wines, upon almanacks; 
news-papers, advertifements, cards and 
dice. This is a branch of amazing mag- 
nitude, and employs Commiffioners, Re- 
ceivers, Infpe&tors, Stampers, Engraversy 
Clerks, and fo forth. x 

The eighth branch is a duty -apon. 
boujes and windows, and employs, as all 
the other duties do, a great train of Of- 
ficers, 

The ninth branch of revenue is a duty 
upon licenfes to hackney-coaches and 
chairs in and about London. This alfo is 
sage by Commiffioners and other Of- 

cers, 

The tenth is’ a duty-of one hhilling in 
the pound upon offices and penfions, fa- 
laries, fees, and perquifites payable to the 
Crown, ‘Have I not tired your atten- 
tion ? : 

G. That would ill become me. Give 
meé leave to fay, Sir, enormous as this lift 
appears, I recolle& feveral articles you 
have thought proper to omit. ‘There is a 
revenue arifing trom a tax upon fervants, 
another from/a tax upon poft-horfes. 

P. I have: purpofely omified feveral, 
for, recolleét, Iam fpeaking to you not of 
taxation but of royal prerogative, and 
adininiftration of executive power; and I 
only mean to give you a brief tketch of a 
boondlefs ‘fubjeét, the particulars of which 
aétually fill thoufands of folios. : 

G. I am then ‘to underftand, that all 
this revenue is received and expended by 


“the King. 


P. Notin his own perfon, but by fub- 
ftitutes or deputies, to whom the admini- 
{tration of the executive power is intrufted 
by the Crown. 

G. How is thé money difpofed of ? 

P. A part of ‘it is sppropriated to.the 
p2yment of the interelt of the national debt, 
a a part to the payment of the Civil 

it, . 

. What is the Civil Lift, Sir? 
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P. It is the lift, roll, or catalogue of 
all expenfes of Civil Government, as thofe 
of his Majefty’s houfhold, of the houfhold 
of the Queen and Royal Family, of fa- 
laries to great Officers of State, to the 
Judges, Ambaffadors, private expepfes 
of the Kiag, fecret fervice-money, pen- 
fions, bounties; in a word, of every of 
the King’s fervants. 

G. The Civil Lift then is properly the 
King’s revenue; and what goes to pay the 
intereft of the national debt is the revenue 
of the public. ; 

P. More ftriétly fpeaking, the latter is 
the revenue of the creditors of the public ; 
however, all is colle&ted and diftributed 
by Officers of the Crown. 

G. So, if I receive a half-year's divi- 
dend at the Bank, it is the King who pays 
me by the hands of one of his Clerks in 
Adminitftration. 

- P. Yes. Need I enter upon the ar- 
ticle of Influence ? 

G. Tt would be no compliment to my 
underftanding. 

P~Allow me, however, to fay, that 


the influence of the Crown is an effed, ° 
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which may have rifen fiom two caules. 
It may have proceeded from a plan of ar- 
bitrary Government, which, if fo, mut 
have been concerted long befote the pre- 
fent generation exifted ; or it may have 
proceeded, without any fuch defign, ftom 
a mere courfe of events, a fet of acci- 
dents. 

G. Some call this influence enormous 
and exceflive. 

P. This enormity of Crown influence 
depends on fomething elfe. If the other 
two branches of Legiflaturé thave equal 
influence, it is not enormous, for the State 
is fafe when the component Powers are ia 
equilibrium: but if the influence of the 
Crown preponderates {0 as to give irregu- 
lar direétions to the other two Powers, 
then indeed it has acquived enormity. 

G. What is your opinion, Sir? 

P. Rather fay, what is the refolution of 
the Houfe of Commons. 

G. All the boys: at fchool have that by 
heart, that is, that the influence of the Crewsm 
hath increafed, is increafing, aad owcut 


_ TO BE DIMINISHED. 


ANECDOTES andCHARACTERS Of celebrated AUTHORS? 
Continued from Page 291 of our laft. 


NEWTON. 

IN one of the letters which Atterbury 
wrote to M, Thiriot, about the year 1727, 
he fpeaks thus of Sir Ifaac Newton :— 
The very lively and piercing eye that Mr. 
Fonteneile, in his famous eulogium, gives 
him, did not belong te him, at leaft not 
for twenty years paft, about which time [ 
firlt became acquainted with him. In- 
deed, in the whole air of his face and 
make, there was nothing of that pene- 
trating fagacity which appears in his works. 
He had fomething rather languid im his 
ook and manner, which did not raife gny 
“great expectation in thofe who did not 
know him. 





BolLEAU. 

Boileau was appointed Hiftoriographer 
to the French King, with Racine, in Octo- 
ber .1677. . They bath, together with 
Vander-Meulen, the painter, accompanied 
Lewis XIV. in his pompous expedition to 
‘Flanders. After the death of Racine, he 
went ‘once to Verfailles, to inform the 
King of the death of his colleague ; and 
when he took his leave, Louis obligingly 
faid to him, thewing him his watch, which 
he happened to hold in his hand, ‘ Re- 
member that I have always one howr in. 


the week to give you, whenever you will 
come to me,” - 





The generofity of Boileau was equal to 
his genius. Patru was reduced to 
extremities, and compelled te fell his very 
valuable hirary. He not only gave Patra 
a larger fum for his books than he could 
get of any body elfe, but added to the 
conditions of the fale, that he thould con- 
tinue to ule his library as long as he lived. 





He had no afperity ia histemper. Mad. 
de Sevigné ufed to fay, * he is cruel only ie 
verfe.” Being pun@ual in peiforming all 
a&ts uf religion, he was one day in the 
country, and went to confeflion to s 
Prieft who did not know him. ‘ What is 
your occupation ?* faid the good maa.— 
© To make verfes,’ replied Boileau. —‘* So 
much the werfe,’ faid the Priet; ‘ And 
what fort of verfes ?°—‘ Satires."—* Srill 
worfe and worle,’ faid the Confeflor; ‘Aad 
againit whom ?"=-* Againf thole,’ iid 
Boileau, ‘ who make,bad vers; apawit 
fuch mifchievous works as.operas and ro- 
mances."—* Ah! my friend,” iays the Con- 
feffor, ‘ there is no harm in tfs, aod I 
haye nothing more to fay to you.” 
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. SwirT. 

The charaéter of Swift has been fcru- 
tinized in fo many late writings, that it is 
fupe: fluous to enter upon it, efpecially as; 
from many materials judicioufly melted 
down and blended together, Dr: Hawkf{- 
worth has fet before the public fo com- 
plete a figure of him. I cannot, however, 
forbear to mention a fact lately publifhed 
at Geneva, in the additions to Voltaire’s 
works, He affirms, * that the famous 
Tale of a Tub is an imitation of the old 
ftory of the three invifible rings, which 4 
father bequeathed to his three children.* 
Thefe three rings were thr Jewifh, Chrif- 
tian, and Mahometan religions. It is, 
moreover, an imitation of the hiftory of 
Mero and Enegu, by Fontenelle. Mero 
was the’anagram of Rome, and Enegu of 
Geneva. ‘Thefe two filters claimed the 
fucceffion to the throne of their fathers. 
Mero reigned firft. Fontenelle reprefents 
her as a forcerefs or juggler who could con- 
vey away bread, and perforin acts of con- 
juration with dead bodies: this is precifely 
the Lord Peter of Swift, who prefents a 

iece of bread to his own brothers, and 
Pye to them, * This, my good friends, 
is excellent Burgundy, thefe partridges 
have an admirable flavour. The fame 
Lord Peter in Swift-performs throughout 
the very part that Mero plays in Fonte- 
nelle. Thus all-is imitation. ‘The idea 
of the Perfian letters is taken from the 
Tuzkith Spy. Boiardo has imitated Pulci, 
‘Ariofto has imitated Boiardo. The ge- 
nivfes, apparently moft original, borrow 
from each other. 

I thall conclude this digreffion on Swift 
with a ftory, which Pope himfelf related, 
Becaufe it is charaéteriftical of his old friend, 
and I thall give it in the very words which 
Pope ufed, when he told it.—* Dr. Swift 
has an odd blunt way that is millaken by 
ftrangers for ill-nature ; it is fo odd that 
there is no deferibing it * but by faéts. 
T'll tell you one, the firft that comes into 
my head. One evening Gay and I went 
to fee him. On our coming in, Hey day, 
Gentlemen, fays the Dean, what can be 
the meaning of this vifit? how came _— 
to leave all the great Lords you are fo fond 
of, to come hither to fee a poor {curvy 
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Dean ?—Becaufe we would rather fee fou 
than any of them.—Ay, any one that did 
not know you fo well as I do, might pofli- 
bly believe you; but fince you are come I 
mutt. get fonie fupper for you I fuppofe.— 
No, Doétor; we have fiipped alreéady—Sup- 
ped already, that is impoffible, why it is 
hot eight o’clock—Indeed we have— 
That's very ftrange; but, if you had not 
fupped, I muft have got fomething. for 
you; let me fee, a couple of lobfters 
would have done very well, two fhillings ; 
tarts, a fhilling: byt you will drink 4 
glafs of wine with me, though you fupped 
fo much before your time only to fpare my 
pocket.—-No, we had rather talk with you, 
than drink with you.—But if you had 
fupped with me, as in all reafon you ought 
to have done, you muft then have drunk 
with me.—A bottle of wine two hhillings 
two and two are four, and one is five; 
jult two and fixpence a-piece ; there Pope, 
there’s half a crown for you, and there's 
another for you, Sir ; for I won't fave any 
thing by you, I am determined. This 
was all faid and done with his vfual feri- 
oufnefs on fuch occafions : and in {pite of 
every thing we could fay to the contrary, 
he aétually obliged us to take the money,” 





BOLINGBROKE. 

Pope idolized Bolingbroke. When in 
company with him, he appeared with all the 
deference and fubmiffion of an affectionate 
fcholar. He ufed to fpeak of him as a 
being of a fuperior order, that had con- 
defcended to vifit this lower world. In 
particular, when the laft comet appeared 
and approached near the earth, he told 
forme of his acquaintance, ‘ it was fent 
only to convey Lord Bolingbroke homie 
again; juft as a ftage-coach ftops at your 
door to-take up a paflenger.” A graceful 
perfon, a flow of nervous eloquence, a 
vivid imagination, were the lot of this 
accomplifhed Nobleman; but, his ambi- 
tious views being fruftrated in the early 
part of his life, his difappointments im- 
bittered his temper, and he feems to have + 
been difguited with all religions and all 
governments. I have been informed from 
an eye-witnefs of one of his lait inter- 
views with Pope. who was then given 


* The late Archbifhop of Armagt, happening to objeé&t one day in Swift's com- 
pany to an expreflion of Pope, as not being the pureft Englith, Swift anfwered with 
his ufual roughnefs—* I could never get the blockhead to‘ ftudy his Grammar.” 

+ His manner of reafoning and philofophifing has been fo happily caught in a 

iece intitled A Vindication of Natural Sociely ; that many, even aeute readers, miftook 
it for a genvine difcourfe of the author whom it was intended to expofe ; it is indeed 
a mafter-piece of irony.———No writings that raifed fo mighty an expeéation in the 
Public as thofe of Bolingbroke, nor ever perifhed fe feen apd funk into oblivion. 


over 











over by the Phyficians, that Bolingbroke, 
ftandtng behind Pope's chair, looked ear- 
neftly down upon him, and repeated feveral 
times, interrupted with fobs, ‘O Great 
God, what is man! I never knew a per- 
fon that had fo tender a heart for his par- 
ticular friends, or a warmer benevolence 
for all mankind.” It is to be hoped that 
Bolingbroke profited by thofe remarkable 
words that Pope fpoke in fils Jaft illnefs to 
the fame Gentleman who communicated 
the foregoing anecdote: * I am fo certain 
of the foul’s being immortal that I feem 
even to feel it within me, as it were by 
intuition.” 





ARBUTHNeT. 

Arbuthnot was a man of confummate 
probity, integrity, and fweetnefs of tem- 
per: he had infinitely more learning than 
Pope or Swift, and as much wit and hu- 
mour as either of them. He was an ex- 
cellent Mathematician and Phyfician, of 
which his letter on the ufefulnefs of ma- 
thematical learning, and his treatife on 
air and aliment, are fufficient proofs. His 
tables of ancient coins, weights, and mea- 
fures, are the work of a man iatimately 
acquainted with ancient hiftory and lite- 
rature, and are inlivened with many cu- 
rious and interefting particulars of the 
manners and ways of living of the an- 
cients. The Hiflory of Fobn Bull, the be 
parts of the Memoirs of Scriblerus, the Art 
of Political Lying, the Freebolders Cate- 
chifm, It cannot rajn but it pours, &c. 
abound in ftrokes of the moit exquifite 
humour. It is known that he gave num- 
berlefs hints to Swift, and Pope, and Gay, 
of fome of the moft ftriking parts of their 
works. He was fo neglectful of his wri- 
tings, that his children tore his manu- 
fcripts and made paper. kites of them. Few 
letters in the Englth language are fo in- 
terefting, and contain fuch marks of Chrif- 
tian refignation and calmne(fs of mind, as 
one that he wrote to Swifta little before his 
death, which is inferted in the 3d vol. of 
Letters, page 157. He frequently, and 
ably, and warmly, in many converiations, 
defended the caufe of revelation againft 
the attacks of Bolingbroke and Chetter- 
field. 





ATTERBURY. 

Atterbury was the chief intimate of 
Pope. The turbulent and imperious tem- 
per of this haughty Prelate was jong felt 
and remembered in the college over which 
he prefided. It ‘was with difficulty Queen 
Anne was perfuaded to make him a Bi- 
Shop; which the did as laft, on the re- 
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peated importunities of Lord Harcourt, 
who prefled the Queen to do it, becaufe 
the had before difappointed him, in not 
placing Sacheverel on the bench. After 
her deceafe, Atterbury vehemently urged 
his friends to proclaim the Pretender ; and, 
on their refufal, upbraided them for their 
timidity with many oaths; for he was ac- 
cuftomed to {wear, on any ftrong provocas 
tion. In a colleétion of Letters lately 
publithed by Mr. Duncomhe, it is affirmed, 
on the authority of Elijah Fenton, that 
Atterbury, {peaking of Pope, faid there 
was 


Mens curva in Corpore curvo. 


This fentiment feems utterly inconfiftent 
with the warm friendthip fuppofed to fubhitt 
between thefe two celebrated men. But 
Dr. Herring, in the 2d vol. of this col- 
le&tion, p. 104, fays: ‘If Atterbury was 
not worfe ufed, than any honeft man in 
the world ever was, there were ftrong con- 
twadiétions between his public and private 
charaéter.". There is an anecdote, fo un- 
common and remarkable, Jately mentioned 
in Dr. Maty’s Memoirs of the Earl of 
Cheiterfield, and which he gives in the 
very words of that celebrated Nobleman, 
that I cannot forbear repeating it in this 
place: —* I went, faid Lord Chefterfield, 
to Mr. Pope, one morning at Twicken- 
ham, and found a large folio Bible, with 
gilt clafps, lying before him upon his 
table; and, as I knew his way of thinking 
upon that book, I afked him, jocofély, if 
he was going to write an anfwer to it? It 
is a prefent, faid he, or rather a legacy, 
from iny old friend the Bithop of Rochetter. 
I went to take my leave of him yefterday 
in the Tower, where I faw this Bible upon 
his table. After the firtt compliments, 
the Bithop faid to me, My friend Pope, 
confidering your infirmities, and my age 
and exile, it is not likely that we fhould 
ever mneet again; and therefore I give you 
this legacy to remember me by it.—Does 
your Lordhhip abide by it yourlelf ?—I do. 
—If you de, my Lord, it is but lately. 
May I beg to know what new light or 
arguments have prevailed with you now 
to entertain an opinion fo contrary to that 
which you entertained of that book all the 
former part of you life?—The Bifhop 
replied, We have not time to talk of thefe 
things; but take home the book ; I wil! 
abide by it, and I recommend you to do 
fo too, and fo God blefs you!’—Charity 
and juftice call on us not hattily to credit 
fo marvellous a tale, without the ftrongeft 
teltimony for its truth. In one of thofe 
entertaining letters, Which the B.thop wrote 

Xx about 
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about the year r727, toa Mr. Thiriot, a 
French Gentleman, we find a ftriking re- 
mark on the Bifhop of Meaux: There 
is a ferious warmth in all he fays, and his 
mannet of faying it is noble and moving; 
and yet I queftion, after all,, whether he 
Sometimes is in good earneft.” Atterbury 
was, on the whole, rather a man of ability 
than a genius. He writes more with ele- 
ance and correétnefs, than with any force 
of thinking or reafoning. His letters to 
Pope are too much crouded with very 
trite quotations from the Claffics. It is 
faid, he either tranflated, or intended to 
tranflate, the Georgics of Virgil, and to 
write the life of Cardinal Wolfey, whom 
he much refembled.. Dr. Warburton had 
a mean opinion of his critica] abilities, and 
of his difcourfe on the lapis of Virgil. 
He was thought to be the author of the 
Life of Waller, prefixed to the firft oftavo 
édition of that’Poet’s works. 





CLARKE. 
In Pope’s Moral Effays, Epittle IV, is 
the following attack on Dr. Clarke : 


Ev'n in an ornament its place remark, 
Nor in an hermitage fet Dr. CLarke. * 


Thefé lines are as ill-placed, and as in- 
judicieus, as the bufto which they were 
defigned to cenfure. Pope caught an aver- 
fion to this excellent man from Boling- 
broke, who hated Clarke, not only be- 
caufe he had written a book, which this 
fathionable philofopher could not confute, 
but becaufe he was a favourite of Queen 
Caroline. In ovr author's manufcripts 
were two other lines upon this writer : 


Let Clarke live half his days the poor’s 
fupport, 

But let him pafs the other half at Court. 
His Attributes, and his Sermons, will be 
read and admired by all lovers of good 


feafoning, as long as this Epiftle by all 
Jovers of good poetry. 


Youn. 

The Univerfal Paffion of Dr. Young 
abounds in wit, obfervation on life, plea- 
fantry, delicacy, urbanity, and. the moft 
well-bred raillery, without a fingle mark 
of fpleen and ill-nature. Thefe were the 
fir charaéteriftical fatires in our language, 
andare written with an eafe and familiarity 
of ftyle, very different from his other 
works.. The four firlt weie publifhed in 
folio, in the year 1725, and the fifth and 
fixth, incomparably the beft, en the cha- 
ratters of women, in the year 1727, 4 
that is, eight years before Pope's Epifte 
on the fame fubje&t. Dr. Young was one 
of the moft amiable and benevolent of 
men ; moft exemplary in his life, and fin- 
cere in his religion.. No-body ever {aid 
more brilliant things in converfation. The 
late Lord Melcombe informed me, that, 
when he and Voltaire were on a vifit to 
his Lordfhip at Eaftbury, the Englith 
poet was far fuperior to the French, in the 
variety and novelty of his bon mots and 
repartees ; and Lord Melcombe was 
a good judge of wit and humour, of 
which he himfelf had a great portion. If 
the friendfhip with which Dr, Young ho- 
noured me does not miflead me, I think F 
may venture to .affirm, that many high 
ftrokes of charaéter in his Zanga; many 
fentiments and images in his Night- 
thoughts ; and many ftrong and forcible 
defcriptions in his paraphrafe on Job, mark 
him for a fublime and original genius. 
Tho’ at the fame time I am ready to con- 
fefs, that he is not a ¢ correct and equal 
wiiter, and was too often turgid and hy- 
perbolical. 

Gay. . 

The fweetnefs and fimplicity of Gay's 
temper and manners much indeared him 
to all his acquamtance, and make them 
always {peak of him with particular fond. 
nefs and attachment. He wrote with neat- 
nefs, and terfene{s, zequali quadam medio~- 
critate, but certainly without any eleva- 


* €Dr.S. Clarke's buflo placed by the Queen in the Hermitage, while the Dofor duly 


frequented the Court.’ This is Pope’s own note; * but he fhould have added,” fays 


Warburton,‘ with the innocence and difintereRedne/s of a hermit.’ E. 

+ After reading thefe pieces, one is at a lofs to know what Mr. Pope could mea 
by faying, that, tho’ Young was a man of genius, yet that be wanted common finje. 

t So little fenfible are we of our own imperfcétions, that, the very laft time I faw 
Dr. Young, he was feverely cenfuring and ridiculing the falfe pomp of fultian writers, 
and the naufeoufnefs of bombafi. ¥ remember he faid that fuch terrents of eloquence 
were muddy as well as _noify; and that thefe violent and tumultuous authors put hint 
in mind of a paffage in Milton, B. 2. v. 539. ' ; 

Others, with valt Typhzan rage more fell, 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 


In whirlwind, Hell {carce holds the wild uproar. 


always 
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tion; frequently without any fpirit. Trivia 
* appears to be the beft of his poems, in 
which are many ftrokes of genuine humour 
and ‘pictures of London-life, which hath 
been much altered and changed within a 
few years. His Fables, the moft popular 
of ail his works, have the fault of many 
modirn fable-writers, the afcribing to the 
different animals and objeéts introduced 
fpeeches and aétions inconfiftent with their 
feveral natures. An elephant can have 
nothing to do in 2 bookfeller’s thop. They 
are greatly inferior to the Fables of La 
Fontaine, which is perhaps the moft un- 
rivalled work in the whole French lan- 
guage. The Beggar’s Opera has farely 
been extolled beyond its merits. I could 
mever perceive that fine vein of concealed 
fatire fuppofed to run through it; and, 
though I fhould not join with a bench of 
Weltminker Judges in forb'dding it to be 
reprefented on the Rage, yet I think pick- 
pockets, ftrumpets, and highwaymen, may 
be hardened in their vices by this piece ; 
and that Pope and Swift talked too highly 
of its moral good effets: One unde- 
figned and accidental mifchief attended 
it's fuccefs. It was the parent of that 
moft monttrous ‘of all dramatic abfurdi- 
ties, the Comic Gpera. The friendfhip 
of two fuch excellent perfonages as the 
Duke and Duchefs of Queenfbury did, in 
truth, compenfate poor Gay's want of 
penfion and preferment. They behaved 
to him conftantly with that delicacy, and 
fenfe of feeming equality, as never to fuf- 
fer him for a moment to feel his Rate of 


® The fable of Cloacina is indelicatt. 
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dependence. Let every man of letters, 
who withes for patronage, read D’ Alem- 
bert’s Effay on living with the Great, + 
before the enters the houfe of a patron. 





BERKLEY. ; 
That fublime genius and good many 
Bifhop Berkley, owed his preferment 
chiefly to that great architeé&t, the Earl of 
Burlington. For it was he that recom- 
mended him to the Duke of Grafton, in 
the year 2721, who took him over with 
him to Ireland when he was Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and promoted him to the Deanery 
of Derry in the year 2724}. Berkley 
gained the patronage and friendthip of 
Lord Burlington, not only by his true 
politenefs and the peculiar charms of his 
converfation, which was exquifite, but by 
his profound and perfeét fkill in archi- 
tecture, an art which he had very parti- 
cularly and accurately ftudied in Italy, 
when he went and continued § abroad 
four years, with Mr. Athe, fon of the 
Bihhop of Clogher. With an infatiable 
and philofophic attention, Berkley fur- 
veyed and examined every obje& of cu- 
riofity. He not only made the vfual 
tour, but went over Apulia and Calabria, 
and even travelled on foot through Sicily, 
and drew up an account of that very 
claffical ground; which was loft in a 
voyage to Naples, and cannot be fufficiently 
regretted. His generous project for ereing 
an univerfity at Bermudas 4, the effort of a 
mind truly aétive, benevolent, and patrio- 
tic, is fufficiently known. 


T fhould think this was one of the hints 








given him by Swift, to whom he fays he was much indebted for many in this poem, 
Swift himfelf was indebted, for many hints in his Gulliver, to Bifhop Godwin's Man in 
the Moon, or Voyage of Domingo Gonzales, 1638. 

4 See Memoirs of the Life of Gray, in the Univerfal Magazine for September, 1781. 

t Atterbury was defivous of feeing Berkley, to whom he was introduced by 
the Earl of Berkley. After he had left the room, What does your Lordhhip think 
of my coufin, faid the Eai!, does he anfwer your Lordfhip’s expectations ? The Bi- 
Shop, lifting up his hands ia aftonifiment, replied, ¢ So much underftanding, fo 
much knowledge, fo mucti innocence, and fo much humility, I did not think had been 
the portion of any but Angels, wil I faw this Gentleman."—Duncombe’s Letters. 

§ In this journey he paid a vifit to Father Malebranche. The converfation turned 
on our author's celebrated fyftem of the non-exiftence of matter. Malebranche, who 
had an inflammation in his lungs, and whom he found preparing a medicine in his 
cell, and cooking it in a fimall pipkin, for his diforder, exerted his voice and lungs 
fo violently in the beat of ‘their difpute, that he increafed his diforder, which carried 
him off a few days after. See Biogr. Britannica, vol. ii. p. 251, a8 it is high! 
improved by the candid and learned Dr. Kippis. —Many a vulgar critic hath pane | 
ar the S1eis of Be:kley, for beginning with Tar and ending with the Trinity; ine 
capable of obferving the great art wit which the tranfitions in that book are finely 
made, where each paragraph depends on and arifes out of the preceding, and gradually 
and imperceptibly leads on the Reader, from common objeéts to more remote, from 
matter to fpirit, from earth to heaven. 

jj See the Univerfal Magazine for O&tober 1780, page 170, 
ass An 
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4n AFFECTING SToRy. 


Gentleman, walking one evening, 

in Edinburgh, obferved a girl, mean- 
ly drefled, coming along the pavement at a 
flow pace. When he had paffed her, the 
turned a little towards him, and made a 
fort of halt ; but faid nothing. ‘lam % 
aukward,’ fays the Gentleman who relates 
this flory, ‘at looking any body in the 
face, that I went on a few fteps before I 
turned my eye to obferve her. She had 
by this time refumed her former pace, I 
remarked a certain elegance in her form 
which the poornefs of her drefs could not 
intirely overcome. Her perfon was thin 
and genteel, and there was fomething not 
ungraceful in the floop of her head, and 
the feeming feeblenefs with which the 
walked. I could’not refift the delire which 
her appearance excited of knowing fome- 
what of her fituation and circumttances. 
I therefore walked back, and re-paffed her 
with fuch a look (for I could bring myfelf 
to nothing more) as might induce her to 
Jpeak what fhe feemed defirous to fay at 
fic. This had the effeé&t I withed. ’¢ Pity 
2 poor orphan!" faid the, in a voice tre- 
mulous and weak. ‘I ftopped, and put 
my hand in my pocket: I had now a bet- 
ter opportunity of obferving her. Her 
face was thin and pale; part of it was 
fhaded by her hair, of a light-Lrown co- 
Jour, which was parted, in a difordered 
manner, at her forehead, and hung loofe 
upon her fhouldets ; round them was calt 
a piece of tattered cloak, which, with one 
hand, fhe held acrofs her bofom, while 
the other was half outftretched to receive 
the bounty I intended for her. Her large 
blue eyes were calt on the ground: the 
was drawing back her hand as I puta 
rifle into it: on receiving which, the 
turned them up to me, muttered fome- 
thing which I could ‘not hear, and then 
Jetting go her cloak, and prefling her 
hands together, burft into tears. 

¢ This was not the aétion of an ordinary 

beggar, and my curiofity was itrongly ex- 
cited by it. I defired’ her to follow me to 
the honfe of a friend hard by, whofe be- 
neficence I have often had occalion to know. 
When the arrived there, fhe was fo fa- 
tigued and worn out, that it was not, till 
after fome means ufed to rettore her, that 
The was able to give 4n account of her mif- 
fortunes. ‘ nite 4 
' «My name,” faid the, ‘is Collins. I 
wasbornat * © * * in the county 
of Cumberland. My father, who died 
. ae : 


feveral years ago, left my mother with the 
charge of me, then a child, and one bro- 
ther, a lad of feventeen.. By his induftry, 
however, joined to that of my mother, we 
were tolerably fupported, my father hav- 
ing died poficfled of a fmall farm, with 
the ‘right of pafturage on an adjoining 
common ; and we thought ourfelves hap- 
py; but, laft fummer, my brother having 
become acquainted with a recruiting Ser- 
jeant, who was quartered in a neighbour- 
ing village, was enticed to inlift as a fol- 
dier, and foon after was marched off, 
along with fome other recruits, to join his 
regiment. This broke my poor mother’s 
heart, who never after had a day’s health ; 
and, Oh! Sir, the died about three weeks 
ago. Immediately after her death, the 
Steward took poffeffion of every thing for 
our arrears of rent. I had heard that my 
brother's regiment was in Scotland when 
he inlifted, and I wandered hither in queft 
of him, for I had no other relation in the 
world toown me. When I came here, 
they told me that the regiment had been 
embarked feveral months before. It is 
now a great way off —I know not where. 
Ah! Sir, this news laid hold of my heart ; 
and I have had fomething wrong heie,’ 
putting her hand to her bofom, ‘ ever 
fince. I got’ a bed and fome victuals in 
the houfe of a woman here in town, to 
whom I told my ftory, and who feemed to 
pity me. I had then a little bundle of 
bings which I was allowed to take with 
me after my mother’s death ; but the night 
before laft, fome body ftole it from me 
while I flept; and fo the woman faid the 
would keep me no Jonger, and turned.me 
out into the ftreet, where I have fince re- 
mained, and ain almoft famifhed for 
want!" ” , 

‘She was now in better hands; but our 
affitance had come too late, A frame, 
naturally delicate, had yielded to the fa- 
tigues of her journey and the hardthips 
of her fituation.’ She declined by flow 
but uninterrupted degrees, and foon breath- 
ed her laft, A fhort time before the ex- 
pired, the afked to fee me; and taking 
from her befom a little filver locket, which 
fhe told me had been her mother's, and 
which all her diftreffes could not make her 
part with, begged I would keep it for her 
deaf brother, and give it him, if ever he 
fhould retuin home; asa token of her re- 
membrance. ; 

‘I felt this poor girl's fate ftrongly ; 

an 
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and there are many, I fear, from whom 
this country has called brothers, fons, or 
fathers to bleed in her fervice, forlorn like 
poor Nancy Collins, with ‘ no relation in 
the world to own them.” Their fufferings 
are often unknown, ~when they are fuch as 
moft demand compaffion. The mind, that 
cannot obtrude its diftreffes on the ear of 
pity, is formed to feel their poignancy the 
deepett. 

In our idea of military operations, we 
are too apt to forget the misfortunes of the 


people. In defeat, we think of the fall, 
and in victory, of the glory of Com- 
manders. We feldom allow ourfelves to 
confider how many, in a lower rank, both 
events make wretched. How many, a- 
mid{t the acclamations of national triumph, 
are left to the helplefs mifery of the wi- 
dowed and the orphan ; and, while Viéto- 
ry celebrates her feftival, feel, in their dif- 
tant hovels, the extremities of want and 
wretchednefs ! 
M. 


Concife History of the Origin and Progre/s of the prefent unbappy 
Dispu TEs between GREAT BRITAIN andthe AMERICAN 


CoLontiss, continued from Page 298 of our laf. 


CHA P, 


LXI. 


Betreat to Saratoga.—-Convention concluded with General Gates.— Expedition 
by Sir Henry Clinton and General Vaughan up the North-River,—Od/er- 


vations on this Campaign, 


On the next day, Oober 8, 1777, the 
army, being (enfible that nothing lefs than a 
fuccefsful and decifive action could extrt- 
cate them from their ditficu'ties, continued 
without effet, during its courfe, to offer 
battle repeatedly, in their new pofition, to 
the enemy. They were preparing, with 
great coolnefS, the carrying of meafires 
into cxecution, which werelelS dangerous, 
though not lefs effectual, than the attack 
of abrave and defperate enemy, in ftrong 
and fortified ground. A continued fuc- 
ceffion of {kirmifhes were, however, car- 
ricci on, and thefe did not pafs without 
lofs on both fides. 

In the meantime, the Britith General 
Gifcovered, that the enemy had pufhed a 
ftcong body forward to turn his right, 
which if éffeéted, he would have been 
completely inclofed on every fide. No- 
thing was left to prevent this fatal confe- 
quence, but an immediate retreat to Sa- 
fatoga. The army accordingly began to 
move atnine o'clock at night ; and though 
the movement was within mufket-fhot of 
the enemy, and the army incumbered in 
the retreat with all its baggage, it was 
inade without lofs. A heavy rain which 
fell that night, and continued on the en- 
fuing day, though it increated the diffi- 
culties of the march, ferved at the fame 
time to retard, and in a great meafure to 
prevent the purfuit of the enemy. In 
this unhappy neceffity, the hofpital with the 
fick and wounded was, of courfe, inevi- 
ably, abandoned, In this inftance, as 

i 


well as in every other which occurred in 
the courfe of th:f: tranfa@liions, General 
Gates behaved with an humanity, to ali 
thofé whom the fortune of war had throwy 
into hts hands, which does honour to his 
charaster, 

From the impediments in the march, 
the army did not pafs the fords of the 
Fith-Kiil Creek, which lies a little to the 
northward of Saratoga, until the roth in 
the morning. They found a body of the 
enemy already arrived, and throwing up 
intrenchments on the heights before them, 
who retired at their approach over a ford 
of the Hudfon’s-river, and there joined a 
greater force, which was ftationed to pre- 
vent the paflage of the army. No hope 
now remained but that of effefting a re. 
treat, at leat as far as Fort-George, on 
the way to Canada. For this purpofe, a 
detachment of artificers, under a ftrong 
e‘cort, was fent forward to repair the 
bridges, and open the road to Fort-Ed- 
ward. But they w-re not long departed 
from the camp, when the fudden appear- 
ance of the*enemy in great force, on the 
oppofite heights, with their apparent pre- ~ 
paration to pafs the Fith-Kull, and bring 
on an immediate engagement, rendered 
it neceffary to recall the 47th regiment, 
and Frazer’s markfinen, who, with Mac- 
koy’s provincials, compoled the efcert. 
The workmen had only commenced the 
repair of the firft bridge, when they were 


abandoned by their provincial guard, who, 
ran 
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ran away, and left them to fhift for them- 
felves, only upon a very flight attack of 
an inconfiderable party of the enemy. 

The farther thore of the Hodfon's-river 
was now lined with detachments of the 
enemy ; and the batteaux laden with pro- 
vifions and neceflaries, which had attended 
the motions of the army up the river, 
fince its departure from the neighbourhood 
of Stili- Water, were expofed to the con- 
tinual attacks of thefe detachments. Many 
hoats were taken, fome retaken, and a 
number of men loit in the fkirmithes, 
upon thele occafions. At length it was 
found that the provilions could only be 
preferved by landing and bringing them 
up the hill to the’ camp; a labour which 
was accomplifhed under a heavy fire with 
difficulty and lofs, 

Inthefe deplorable circumftances, Coyn- 
eils of War were held, to confider of the 
pofibility of a further retreat.. The only 
mealure that carvied even the appearance 
of praéticability, difficult and dangerous 
as it was, was by a night march to gain 
Fort-Edward, the troops carrying their 

ovifions upon their backs. The unpof- 
ibility of repairing the roads and bridges, 
and of conveying in their prefent fituation 
the aitillery and carriages, were too evi- 
dent to admit of a quettion, It was pro- 
pofed to force the fords at or near Fort- 
Edward. ; ; 

Whilit preparations were making for 
carrying this defperate refolve into execu~ 
tion, intelligence was received, that the 
enemy had already provided for every po!- 
fible meafure that could be adopted for 
an efcape, and that this final refort was 
accordingly cut off. Befides being flrong- 
}y intrenched oppofite to the fords which 
it was intended to pafs, they had a camp 
in force, provided with artillery, on the 
bigh and trong grounds, between Fort- 
Edward and Fort George; whilft their 
parties were every-where {pread along the 
eppofite fhore of the river, to watch or 
intercept the motions.oi the army, and on 
their own, the enemy’s pofts were fo clot, 
that they could {carcely make the finallett 
movement without difcovery. 

Nothing could. be more calamitous 
than the iituation of the army... Worn 
down by a feiies of inceflant toil and ef- 
fort, abandoned in their diftrcfs by the 
Indians; weakened by the defertion, or 
difappointed by the timidity and inc ficacy, 
of the Canadians and Provincials; and 
the regular troops reduced by heavy lofles 
of many of their belt men and moft dil- 
ringuifhed Oificers, to the number of oniy 


3,500 effective fighting men, of whont 
not quite 2,000 were Britith, without a 
poffibility of retreat, and their povifions 
jult exhaufted, they were now invefted by 
an army of four times their own number, 
whofe pofition extended three parts in four 
of a circle round them; who refufed to 
fizht, from a knowledge of their condi- 
tion; and who, from the nature of the 
ground, could not be attatked in any 
part. 

In this helplefs condition, obliged to 
lie conftantly on their arms, whilft a con- 
tinual cannonade pervaded all the camp, 
and even rifle and grape Mhot fell in every 
part of the lines, the Britifh troops retain- 
ed their conftancy, temper, and fortitude, 
i) a wonderful and almoft unparallelled 
manner. As true courage fubmits with 
great difficulty to defpair, they ftill flat- 
tered themfelves with the hopes of fuccour 
from their friends on the fide of New- 
York, or, perhaps, with not lefs fervent 
wifhes, of an attack from the enemy; 
thereby to have an opportunity of dying 
gallantiy, or of extricating themfelves 
with honour. In the mean time, the ene- 
my’s force was continually increafed by 
the pouring in of the militia fron all parts, 
who were all eager to partake of the glory, 
the f{poil, or the pleafure of beholding 
the degradation cf thofe whom they had 
fo long dreaded, and whom they unhap- 
pily confidered as their raoft implacable 
eneinies. 

Atlength, no fuccour appearing, and 
no hope of any kind remaining, an exaék 
account of the provifions was taken on 
the evening of the 13th of October, when 
it was found that the whole ftock im hand 
would afford no more than three days bare 
fubfiftence for the army. A Council was 
immediately called; and the General 
thinking it right, in a matter fo moment- 
ous to individuals, as wel! as tothe whole, 
to obtain the general opinion of the army, 
fo far as it could with propriety be col- 
lected, invited, befides the Generals and 
Field. officers, all the Captains command- 
ing corps or divifions, to affift at the Coun- 
cl, The refult was, an unanimous de- 
termination to enter into a convention 
with General Gates. 

Gates evinced no marks of arrogance 
nor betrayed any figns of being carried 
away by fuch an extraordinary torrent o 
fuccefs. The terms were moderate, con- 
fidering the irretrievable circumftances of 
the army, already in effect at the enemy's 
mercy, being equally incapable of fubfitt; 
ing where it was, and of making its way 
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to a better fituation. The principal dif- 
ficulty related to a point of military ho- 
nour, in which the Britifh Generals and 
troops were peremptory, and Gates far 
from being inflexible. 

The principal articles of the Conven- 
tion, which was figned on the s7th of 
O&ober, exclufive of thofe which related to 
the accommodation of the army, in its 
way to Bofton, and during its flay at that 
place, were, That the army fhould march 
out of the camp with all the honours of 
war, and its camp artillery, to a fixed 
place where they were to depofit their arms : 
to be allowed a free embarkation and paf- 
fage to Europe fiom Bolton, upon con- 
dition of their not ferving again in Ame- 
rica, during the prefent war; the army 
not to be feparated, particularly the men 
from the Officers ; roll-calling, and other 
duties of regularity to be allowed; the 
Officers to be admitted on parole, and to 
wear their fide arms ; all private property 
to be facred, and the public delivered upon 
honour; no baggage to be fearched ; all 
perfons of whatever country, appertaining 
to, or following the camp, to be fully 
comprehended in the terms of capitulation ; 
and the Canadians to be returned to their 
own country, liable to its conditions. 

General Gates fulfilled all the condi- 
tions, fo far as he could be concerned in 
them, with the utmoft punctuality and 
honour. His humanity and _politenefs, 
in every part of this bufinefs, have been 
rnuch celebrated. It is even faid, and we 
do not find that it has been contradiéted, 
that this General paid fo delicate an atten- 
tion to the Britith military honour, and 
to the charaéter and feelings of thofe brave 
troops, who now experienced fo deplorable 
a reverfe of fortune, that he kept his army 
clofe within their lines, and did not fuffer 
an American foldier to be a witnefs to 
the degrading f{peétacle of piling their 
arms *. 

The Americans ftate the whole num- 
ber who laid down their arms, including 
regulars and irregulars, of all forts, at 
5752 men. In this number is undoubted- 
ly included, though not fpecified, -all the 
artificers, labourers, and followers of the 
camp. They alfo ftate the number of fick 
and wounded left in the hofpitals at the 

retreat from the camp near Still- Water, to 
§28 men, and the Jofs befides in the army, 
in killed, wounded, taken, or deferted, 
from the 6th of July downwards, to 


2,933; the total amount of thefe nure 
bers being 9,213 men. They alfo gota 
fine train of brafs artillery, amounting to 
35 pieces of different forts and fizes. 

During thefe unfortunate tranfaéctions, 
Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Clinton 
condu&ted his expedition up the North- 
river with great fuccefs. He had em- 
barked about 3600 men on that fervice, 
accompanied by a fuitable naval force, 
under Commodore Hotham. Their firft 
objeé&t was the reduétion of the forts Mont- 
gomery and Clinton, which, though of 
confiderable ftrength, being at that time 
in a very unguarded flate, it was deter- 
mined ¢o attempt by a coup-de-main. 
They were fituated on either fide of a 
creek, which defcended froin the moun- 
tains to the North river, and their com- 
munication preferved by a bridge. Se- 
veral neceflary motions being made to 
mafk the real defizn, the troops were 
landed in two divifioas, at fuch a dittance 
from their obje&t as occafioned a confi- 
derable and difficult march through the 
mountains; which was however calcu- 
lated and conduéted with fuch precifion, 
that the two detachments arrived on the 
oppofite fides of the creek on the 6th of 
Oétober, and began their feparate attacks 
on the forts, at nearly the fame time 
The furprize and terror of the garrifons 
were increafed by the appearance of the 
thips of war, and the arrival and near fire 
of the gallies, which approached {0 clofe 
as to ftrike the walls with their oars. 
The affault on both fides of the creek was 
exceedingly vigorous, and the impetuofity 
of the troops fo great, that notwithftand- 
ing a very gallant defence, both the forts 
were carried by Kori. 

Upon the lofs of the forts, the rehels 
fet bre to two fine new frigates, and te 
fome other vefiels, which, with their ar- 
tillery and ftores, were all confumed. 
Another fort, called Conftiution, was, 
in a day or two after, precipitately fet on 
fire ard abandoned. General Tryon alfo, 
at the head of a detachment, deftroyed a 
new and thriving fettlement called Con- 
tinental Village, which contained barracks 
for 1500 men, with confiderable ttores. 
The artillery, taken in the three forts, 
amounted to 67 pieces of different fizes. 
A large boom and chain, the making ot 
which was fuppofed to have cot 70,0001, 
and the conitruction of which was coa- 
fidered as an extraordinary proof cf Ame- 


® This General, when a Major in the Britifh fervice, brought over the news of the 


reduction of Martinico, in 1762. 
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rican induftry and fkill, was in part de- 
ftroyed, and in part carried away. Upon 
the whole, the American lofs, in value, 
was probably greater than upon any other 
eccafion fince the commencement of the 
war. 

Our lofs was not great as to number, 
but fome diftinguifhed Officers fell. A- 
mong thele were Lieutenant - colonel 
Campbell, who commanded the attack 
on Fort-Montgomery, Major Sill, Ma- 
jor Grant of the New-York volunteers, 
and Count Graboufki, a Polifh Noble- 
man, and Aid-de-Camp to General Chin- 
ton. 

The expedition did not end with this 
fuccefs. Sir James Wallace, with a fqua- 
dron of light trigates, and Gen. Vaughan, 
with a confiderable detachment of troops, 
continued, for feveral days, their excur- 
fion up the river, carrying deftruction 
wherever they went. At the very time 
that General Burgoyne was receiving the 
moft favourable conditions for a ruined 
army, the fine village of Efopus, at no 
very great diftance, was reduced to athes. 
The extraordinary devaftation which at- 
tended every part of this expedition, of 
the neceflity of which we are not judges, 
was productive of a pathetic but fevere 
letter, from General Gates, then in the 
height of vi€tory, to General Vaughan. 


On the approach of Gates, the troops 
and vefiels retired to New-York, having 
difmantled the forts, and, for a time at 
lealt, having left the river defencelets. 
But that enterprize, though conducted 
with fpirit and ability, was of -little mo- 
ment in the general account. : 

Such was the unfortunate iffue of the 
northern campaign; the event of an ex 
pedition which was -undertakén with the 
molt confid-nt hopes, and for fome time 
purfued with very flattering appearances 
of fuccefs. It was fuppofed the principal 
means for the immediate reduétion of the 
colonies ; but it has only ferved, in con- 
junétion with other operations, which in 
the firft inftance have fucceeded better, to 
demonftrate the difficulties attending the 
fubjugation of a numerous people at a 
great diffance, in an extenfive country 
marked with ftrong lines, and abounding 
in Itrong natural defences, if the refources 
of war are not exceedingly deficient, and 
that the {pirit of the people is in any de- 
gree proportioned to their fituation. It 
may now, whatever it.was in the begin- 
ning, be almolt a matter of certainty, 
that no fuperiority of power, of wealth, 
and of difcipline, will be found to over- 
balance {uch difficulties. 

{ End of Chap. LXI. ] 


HISTORICAL TRAITS. 


HE King of Pruffia, that wife Le- 
giflator, has banifhed lotteries from 

his dominions. This example, given by 

a Sovereign, fo competent to the art of 

government, is of greater force than all 
the reafoning in the world. : 

When Marfhal Tallard was taken pri- 


~ foner at the battle of Blenheim, he {aid 


to the great Duke of Marlborough: 
“ You may boaft, my Lord, of having 
conquered the beft troops in the world.’— 
© You will except,” aniwered the Duke, 
thefe by whom they were conquered.’— 
Much has been faid of the gallantry of the 
French in the late naval aétion in the 
Welft-Indies. It was great indeed; but 
mutt not the Viéters then have acquired 
immortal fame ? 

There is an inconfiftency in tyranny. 
In France, fuch is the power of a Letrre 
de Cachet, that a man may be inttantly 
hurried from.his dwelling, and compelled 
to linger all his life in prifon. Yet this 
fame Lettre de Cachet cannot deprive him 
ef his effeéts, which, at his death, revert 


to his lawful héirs.- So that in France, 
it fhould feem, money is held more facred 
than perfonal liberty. 

Apicius, the celebrated Roman Epicure, 
could not name all the animals that co- 
vered his table, and which were brought 
from every part of the world. It was his 
flave that enjoyed the delicacies which 
his own lofs of appetite prevented him 
from tafting. At length, he poifoned 
himielf; for, on looking over his accounts, 
and finding he had but 60,000 crowns 
left, he was apprehenfive that he fhould 
die of hunger. 

It is remarkable, that in Catholic coun- 
tries the Sunday is aimoft every-where a 
day of irregularity. In Paris no lefs than 
fourteen feftivals in the year have been re- 
cently fupprefied, which was taking off 
fo many days from drunkennefs and de- 
bauchery.-A cobler of that city, per- 
ceiving on Thurfday a Serjeant, who was 
fo intoxicated, that his fupporters could 
hardly keep him from falling, fuddenly 
left his ftall, placed himfelf before the 
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dottering man, and, after attefitively look- 
ing at him, pathetically exclaimed, ‘ Alas! 
this will be my condition next Sunday !” 
The French, who have the higheit at- 
tachment to their Monarchs, held the 
memory of Henry IV. in more than or- 
dinary venération. On a certain feftival, 
a beggar importuned a gentleman for a 
contiderable length of way. ‘ For St. Pe- 
ter’s fake,” faid the beggar, ¢ in the name of 
St. Jofeph, in the name of the Blefled Vir- 
gin, in the name of her Divine Son, in the 
name of God.’~ Happening to come at 
length before the ftatue of Henry IV. on 
the Pont Neuf, ‘ in the name of Henry 
IV.” faid he. The gentleman inftantly 
flopped: ‘In the name of Henry IV. 
did you fay? Here, take this louis d'or.’ 
Peter, King of Cattile, furnamed the 
Cruel, was faid by the Spanith hiftorians 
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to be a lover of juftice. The following 
anecdote is a very curious proof of it. 
Being fond of roving in the ftreets in the 
night, he once made a riot. The watch- 
man, not fufpeéting him to be more than 
a private man, attacked him inftantly, and 
was killed by the King. Search was 
made the next day after the perpetrator 
of the murder. A woman, who had 
been a witnefs to the faét, recolleéted the 
perfon of his Majefty, and accuted him 
of the crime. The Magiftrates, in a 
body, went inftantly to carry their com- 
plaints to the throne. The King allowed 
that juftice ought to be fatisfied ; and, with 
that view, moft gracioufly ordered his 
head to be ftruck ton his own effigy. 
A mutilated ftatue is ftill to feen in a 
corner of the {treet where the murder was 
committed. 


Curious ANECDOTES andCurRsoRY REFLECTIONS, conti- 
nued from Page 325 of our laf. 


{From Mr. Cumberland’s Anecdotes of Eminent Painters in Spain, &c.] 


The life of Jofef de Ribera, known to 
Europe by the name of Il Spagnoleto, de- 
ferves particular attention, not only for 
Mr. Cumberland’s obfervations on the in- 
fluence of climate on painting, and on 
the attachment of the Spaniards to pedi- 
gree, but as it exhibits a noble inftance of 
a virtuous preference of poverty, and that 
happy ccnc!ution of a good life, that is 
the beit exhortation to it. Ribera was a 
native of Xativa in the kingdom of Va- 
lencia ; a country rich in natural pro- 
duétions and of a moit happy temperature 
in point of climate. In_ this* particular 
it has been frequently compared to Greece, 
and, like Greece, has been found un- 
commonly prolific in giving birth to men 
of genius and talents. How far the growth 
and culture of the human mind may, like 
vegetable nature, depend upon the fkiey 
influences, there is no need at prefent to 
enquire. The feeds of genius, like thofe 
of any other tender plant, may wel] be 
fuppoted fufceptible of nutrition, advance- 
ment, or repreflion, by the operations of 
the atmofphere ; and, if this obtains in the 
general, 1 think we may conclude for it 
more ftrongly in favour of the particular 
ait now under confideration, than of any 
other perhaps in the whole catalogue of 
human ftudy or invention. Painting, 


which is an operation manual as well as 
mental, demands the joint vigour and ex- 





ertion of body and mind. It fhould fem 
that there is in demand a fource of atmo- 
{phere to brace the corporeal fyftem, aj 
at the fame time, fuch a degree of genial 
warmth and relaxation of climate, as thall 
give imagination its full play and {cope, 
Thefe can only be obtained in thofe happy 
latitudes, where our fcene is now- laid, 
It is needlefs perhaps to obferve, that there 
muft be proper lights for the creation of 
the art, and there fhould be a commodi- 
ous temperature for their prefervation and 
continuance. Thefe are toe had in their 
higheft perfeétion in Spain, as well as 
Greece. If the Icelander in his native 
climate fhould experience the impulfe of a 
painter’s genius, the year itfelf would nos 
fupply many hours in which his fingers 
could obey its fummons; and in the 
other extremity of climate, where every 
fibre is unttrung by relaxation, all, who 
have experienced, know the inaptitude 
both of mind and body towards any ac- 
tion or employ of either. Unfit alike for 
arts and arms, the emafculate and foft 
inhabitant finks into floih, and flumbers 
away a life that fcarce deferves a better 
name than vegetation. Upon the whole, 
I think we may admit, that there are 
fome portions of the habitable earth, where 
Nature has declared herfilF againft the 
produétion of painters, and no portion yet 
difcovered, where an aflemblage of more 
Yy happy 
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happy rcquifites ever centered, than in the It may be proper to obferve, that, al- 
climate and coyntry in which the artit though there cannot be found amongft the 
now before us had his birth *. Spanifh painters a greater initance of po- 

verty 


* In another part of his entertaining work, Mr. Cumberland purfues his refleftions 
on this fubjeét. ‘ If Spain,’ fays he, ¢ during the prefent century, has not produced 
fo many eminent painters as in thofe we have been reviewing, the circumftance is by no 
means pecvliar to Spain asa kingdom. The declenfion has beenas great in Flanders 
and in France; in Italy much greater. Neither the good fenfe of Charles V, the re- 
fources of his fucceflor, nor the profeffional experience of Philip IV, could of them- 
felves have created an age of painters in Spain, if the {pirit of the nation had then been 
put under that fubjeftion and reftraint, which fubfequent connexions have impofed 
upon it. A variety of caufes may operate to deprefs national genius and character ; 
not one of which may be abfolutely chargeable to the account of the Sovereign. A 
very able Prince may, indeed, find out temporary expedients to ftem the torrent, 
when Art and Science are rufhing to decay ; but a man may mean very honettly and 
yet mils the difcovery. When the introduétion of foreign piofeflors into any king- 
dom is the refult of grace and favour, they illuminate the country which receives them, 
and roufé its emulation ; but, when thev enter it, as it were by prefcription and au- 
thority, itis much if the natives in fuch a cafe are not either hurried into violence by 
refentment, or rendered languid and inanimate by defpair. Ferhaps an enquiry into 
the proceedings of this century would fhew that both thefe confequences have ob- 
tained by turns in the cafe of Spain. Habitudes and characters, naturally diffimilar, 
will hardly be brought into contaét and alliance ; and, though the arbitrary hand of 
force may bend them into temporary approximation againft the grain, there is much 
hazard in the compulfion, and no fecurity can be placed in fuch uncertain acquiefcence. 

It would not be eafy to account for any rapid decline or fudden dearth of art and 
ii where there has been no want of encouragement or {carcity of employ, unlefs 

referring to fome fuch over-ruling caufe as I allude to. People, who are curious 
to find a natural reafon for every event in the hiftory of the human mind, have, in the 
map of their difcoveries, laid down the {prings and fountain-heads of genius in cer- 
tain happy latitudes, as thofe of Greece, Ltaly, and Spain ; but, at the fame time that 
a proper temperature of climate is acknowledged neccflary for the exercife of feveral 
elegant arts, and perhaps for the inveftigation of many ufeful {ciences, yet the hypo- 
thefis which fome adopt is far fram fatistatory. It would not be eafy to find a reafon 
upon their principle, why the Athenians fhould be ingenious and the Thebans dull ; 
for, whatever may have been faid of the fogs of Beeotia in poetical ridicule, truth would 
tell us that it was the thicknefs of intelieét in the native which gave the climate its 
charaéter, and not the climate which condenfed and clouded the brains of the inha- 
bitants. There is reafon to belicve that the natives of old Rome, who were fo diltin- 
guifhed in fcience, were deteRive in arts. Their painters, fculptors, and architects 
were Grecks. Modern Rome, ow the contrary, has figured more in arts and leis 
in fcience, than any other of the illuminated ftates of Europe. If her climate in the 
amean time has undergone an alteration, it has certainly changed. for the worte. 
Whereas the air of Madrid, by the amendment of its police, muft be greatly better 
than jt was when the Auitrian Princes fat on the throne; and if climate is ever to 
come into confideration, as a moving caufe of genius, it will leave us at a Jofs to guefs 
what kind of infpiration could be drawn from the fteach of Madrid in times paft, 
which its prefent {tate of purity is not competent to produce. For my own part, it is 
matter of furprife to me, not only how talents could be exerted, but rather how life 
could be endured in fuch an atmofphcre. If men will ab{olutely account for every 
thing by fyflem, let them take that of climate, it will ferve as wel] as another: but, 
to {peak naturally in the cafe, it is obfervable, and without doubt, that the manners 
are changing. The high-minded independence of the Arragonians and the tteady dig- 
nity of the Caftilians are in the wane. The churches and convents, faturated with 
virtt, no longer make any demands upon the arts. ‘The good Fathers have made a 
full meal, and are fallen ailcep after it. When Miniilers were chofen from the body of 
the Nobles, the power of the ftate was often lodged in clogant hands, and the whole 
Ordex of Grandees feconded the example of the Crown by cncouraging talents. The 
policy vf the prefent century has been to exclude the Nobility from any active fhare in 

goverl- 
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verty in the extreme, than what Ribera 
experiened, yet his pretentions in refpect 
of family were as high, and his biood 
as pure as moft in Spain. This pride of 
pedigree is there to the full as much at 
heart, and as ceremonioufly maintained 
amongft men in the laft degree of worldly 
mifcry, as it is with the rich and great. 
‘To enumerate a line of anceftors, unadul- 
terated with Moorifh or Jewith blood, and 
not made vile by any ignoble and difho- 
nourable trades, is the glory of an old 
Caftilian, though in rags and wretched- 
neis. The houfe of Ribera, though it 
had branched into Valencia, was, in its 
original, rooted in the terra firma of Old 
Caftile; and I dare fay his parents would 
as foon have brought up their fon to the 
occupation of a hangman, as appren- 
ticed him to the trade of a fhoemaker. 
This is amongft, occupations, whieh an 
old Spaniard cails difhoneft, and by which 
he would as effectually pollute his blood, 
as, an Indian would forfeit his caft by 
eating hog’s-flefh out of the unclean plat- 
ter of a Portuguefe. ‘To be a mender of 
fhoes, er in vulgar phrafe a cobler, is no 
degradation to a Spaniard’s dignity ; but 
to be a maker of them in the firlt in- 
ftanze is corrupt and vile, and fuch an 
artifan cannot confort or intermarry with 
the perfons that are uncontaminated with 
any thing but poverty and vermin. 


Young Ribera, though fuffering the 
extreme of poverty, felt within himfelf 
fuch powers of genius as were fuperior 
to depreffion, and in the fchool of Ri- 
balta meditated an excurfion to Rome, 
there to receive the laft finifhings of edu- 
cation in his art. Thither he repaired, 
and, enlifting himfelf in the Academy, 
purfued his ttudies with an induttry which 
knew no remiffion, but whilft he was in 

“purfuit of the fcanty neceffaries for the 
demands of life. Thefe he obtained by 
the fale of fome of his fketches and draw- 
ings in the Academy. Without friends, 
and at times almoft without food or rai- 
ment, he perfiited in his ftubborn vir- 
tuous perfeverance, which nothing could 
divert from its obje&t. If fuch a mind 
and imagination are found to delight in 
images of favage-greatnefs and terrific 
fublimity, it is little to be wondered at, 
and a greater proof.of his excellence can- 
not be given, than the high eftimation 
in which his pieces of the charaéter above- 
mentioned coftinue to be held, notwith- 
ftanding the falfe effeminate delicacy of 
modern tafte and fafhion in piétures, now 
prevailing in England, which difcourages 
all attempts at tragedy in painting, and 
fhrinks from an Ugolino and Prome- 
theus with as much dread and horror, as 
a modern petite maitreff would from the 


government, and under the fhade of royal jealoufy, who can wonder if their dignity 
has drooped ? Though the ambition of fubjects may be dangerous to a throne, it Is 
oftentimes glorious toa ftate. Shut out all the brighter profpects of life from the 
view of the rifing generations, and you will foon choke the fources of merit in the 
feeds of education. Defpondency quickly ends in ignorance. If the light of the fun 








is to fhine upon none but mercenaries and intruders, the natives who fit in the fhade 
may murmur for a while ; but when the darknef$ thickens, and the night falls heavy 
upon them, their faculties will grow torpid, and they will fleep away their lives and 
their refentments in lazinefs and oblivion. When the dregs of the vulgar are fet over 
the Nobles and made rulers of the people, all conditions of men will be overthrown 5 
no one will be found in his proper clais and ftation ; the elevated party wil] exhibit but 
an awkward imitation of greatnels, and by how much loftier the height, io much 
lower will be the fall of the party deprefled. Some people have argued againit mo- 
narchy and defpotifin, as if they were death to all the liberal arts ; I have elfewhere 
flightly adverted to this opinion, and it is not pleafant to hold an argument in oppo 
fition to it; but, in the cafe of the particular art, which is the objeét of the prefent 
difcuffion, experience hes much to oppofe to the advocate on the popular fide of the 
queftion. A ftupid tyrant may indeed make dreadful havock in the arts, and con- 
demn whole magazines of fcience to the flames. A filly one, in the wantonnef$ of 
mifchief, may find paitime in defacing Rafael and Corregio; and Muley Iihmael 
himfelf never made more deftrution of the lives of men, than fome have done’ of their 
reprefentatives ; but inftances of this fort do not abound, and for the true deftructive 
{pwit of barbarifm I am apt to think nothing ever equalled your thorough-paced fana~ 
tic. Such leveilers of mankind are levellers indeed ; and the annals of their triumphs, 
from the facking of Rome to the late contlagrations in ouy capital, may give the chal- 
denge to all that defpotifin ever did from the foundation of focicty. 
Yy's fpectz= 
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fpe&acle of a bull-fight *, Such an aca- 

emician as young Ribera could not long 
remain undiltinguifhed in the mafs of 
commen itudents. Rome was not a place 
where merit could be long hidden; nor 
was his merit of a fort that could be con- 
cealed any where. His fellow-ftudents and 
teachers {von difcovered the fuperiority of 
his talents, and called him par excellence 
Il Spagnoleto +. A Cardinal, one dayp 
pafling in his coach, obferved a tattered 
figure employed in painting a board, af- 
fixed to the outfide of one of the ordinary 
houfes in the itreets of Rome. The 
youth and wretchednefs of the fpeftacle 
engaged his pity, and the fingular atten- 
tion with which he purfued his work at- 
traéted h:s euriofity. It was Il Spagnoleto 
in the act of earning his bread, of which 
his appearance made it evident he was ab- 
folutcly in want. The Cardinal called 
him io his coach-fide, and, ordzring him to 
his palace, immediately domiciliated the 
lucky youth. Here he lived in eale and 
afduernce; but thqt wirtue, which the 
frowns of Fortune could not fhake, was 
no proof ayamft her carefles, Young 
Ribera became a flave to pleafures, of 
which he had not before even {peculative 
enjoyment; but his virtue, though re- 


_pulicd, was nor fubdued ; his apoftacy 


from the purity of his native principles 
prefled upon his confcience; and the 
ruin, which his genius was now me- 
naced with, alarmed his pride of nature. 
With one gallant effort he burft the 
fhackles of temptation, and, fallying out 
of the palace of the Cardinal, re-af- 
fumed his dignity of foul and_ poverty 
at once. Perhaps the hiftory of human 
naiure will afford few examples of fo 
ftrong an aét. 

He had now all his former miferies to 
encounter with the aggravating contraft of 
experienced delights. In addition to all 
thefe he was to fuffer the reproaches of his 
proteétor, who, occafionally meeting him, 
upbraided his ingratitude in the fevereft 


terms. The virtuous Spaniard made @ 
fuitable reply, and, chearing himfelf with 
the refousces of his art and the applaufes 
of his confcience, perfifted in his poverty, 
The clear obfcure of Caravagio became 
his favourite manner, and, in the language, 
though not with the matives of Doétor- 
Young’s Zanga, he might have faid that 
horrors now were not difpleafing to him. 
The meagre encouragement he found in 
Rome determined him to feek his better 
fortune at Naples. For this place he fet 
out in a ragged jacket, having pledged 
his capa for a viaticum. In Naples he 
let himfelf out to a common painter for 
hire. This man, however, had great hu- 
manity and fome fcience. The abilities of 
Il Spagnoleto furprifed him. He clearly 
faw how fuperior his talents were to the 
low occupation he had engaged in. A 
further acquaintance opened to him the 
fingular virtues and good qualities he 
was polleffed of, and he foon conceived 
the p 3 of converting his fervant into 
his fon-in-law. The girl being exceed- 
ingly handfome, and the father very rich, 
an abundance of fuitors prefented them- 
felves to the choice of her parents; but, 
the moment which Providence had decreed 
for rewarding the virtues of poor Ribera 
being now arrived, al] their pretenfions 
availed nothing with the father, who had 
determined upon his part; and, calling 
Ribera afide, he propofed at once to beftow 
his daughter with the better part of his 
means immediately upon him. A pro- 
pofition fo totally above expectation or 
hope ttaggered his belief, and he entreated 
his matter not to make his mifery and ill 
fortune the object of his raillery and 
ridicule, He was ata lofs to think what 
prefumption could have efcaped him to 
merit this rebuke. He was not con{ci- 
ous of having conceived or entertained a 
thought that afpired to a match {0 to- 
tally aboye his reach. With fome dif- 
culty the father conquered his incre- 
dulity, when young Ribera, tranfported, 


* The fingularity of Ribera, in chufing fubjests of terror and expreffions of pain, 





was not owing to the infufions of precept, or the effet of imitation, but was in him 
at once characteriftic and original. He had a ftrong mind hardened by adverfity, 
and naturally fuperior to thole paffions, which, though foft and enervating, iiave 
operated to produce the beautiful m art. In the the fublime and terrific, Ribera ftands 
forth as a great matter, In tragic compofitions, the diftortions of agonized nature, 
and in the itrong and horrible rehefs of the deepeit lights and fhades he is eminently 
diftinguifhed ; but yet I cannot difpenfe with myfelf from obferving, that he is capa~ 
ble of exprefling his ideas with uncommon elegance and delicacy. Some of the cha- 


raéters of his Baptifta, fome Magdalens and Madonas, are equal in grace and ten- 
derne{s of expreffion to the be{t heads of Guido and Guercino, 
+ The Little Spaniard, 
+ with 
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with joy and gratitude, was in one 
moment from being the pooreft made the 
happieft of beings. Behold him now oc- 
cupying a whole floor in the palace of the 
Viceroy, with all the comforis of life and 
the conveniencies of his art in abundance 
around him; at the height of his fame, 
in requeft of all the eminent in Europe, 
and honoured by his Holinefs the Pope 
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with the Knighthood of Chrift. Mr. 
Cumberland, after giving a detail of the 
principal works of this good man and 
admirable artift, informs us, that he died 
at Naples in 1656, leaving an only daugh- 
ter, whom he had married to a man of 
diftin€tion in that city. 
[ To be continued. } 


As in the late Rumours of an Accommodation with America, it has been fre- 
quently queftioned whether foe can make a feparate Peace without the Cop/fent 
of France, it may not be unfeafonable to lay before our Readers a Copy of the 
Treaty betrween the tro allied Powers, as figned at Paris, om the 6th of Feb. 


1778. 


A Treaty of Amity and Commerce be- 
tween his moft Chriftian Majefty 
and the United States of America. 


Hereas his Moft Chriftian Majefty 

and the United States of North- 
America, namely, New Hampfhire, &c. 
é&c. having this day concluded a treaty 
of amity and commerce for the mutual 
advantage of their fubjeéts, think it necef- 
fary to take under their moft ferious con- 
fideration the means of eftablifhing thofe 
‘engagements upon a folid bafis, and ren- 
dering them fubfervient to the fecurity and 
peace of both parties; efpecially in cafe 
Great Britain, in detettation of {uch good 
correfpondence, which is the objest of 
the faid treaty, fhould break with France, 
either by direct hoftilitics, or by annoying 
its commerce and navigation, contrary 
to the rights of nations, and to the good 
underitanding fubfifting between the two 
Crowns. 

And whereas his Majefty and the U- 
nited States have come to a refolution, in 
the aforefaid cafe, to wuite their Coun- 
cils, and direét their joint efforts againtt 
the undertakings of the common enemy ; 
the refpective Pinipotentiaries, authorifed 
to agree upon fuch condiiions moft likely 
to anfwer their intentions, after the moft 
mature deliberation ftipulated and agreed 
upon the following articles : 

Art. 1. In cafe war fhould break out 
between France and Great Britain, during 
the prefent conteft between the latter and 
the United States, his Mott Chriftian Ma- 
jelty and the faid States will join in one 
caufe, and mutually affitt each other with 
their refpective good offices, councils, and 
forces, as circumftances may require, and 
as becomes good and faithful Alhes. 

Art. 2. The direct and effential mean- 

ing of the prefent defenfive alliance is ef- 





feStually to maintain the freedom, fove- 
reignty, abfolute and unbounded inde- 
pendence of the United States both in 
matters of government and commerce. 

Art. 3. The contracting Powers fhall 
each on its part, and in fuch manner as 
may be deemed beft, dire& all their ef+ 
forts againft the common enemy, to the 
purpofe of fulfilling the prefent engage- 
ment. 

Art. 4. The contra&ting Powers cove- 
nant, that, in cafe either of them fhall un- 
dertake any thing in which the concur 
rence of the other fhall be deemed requid 
fite, the latter fhall directly, and bona fide, 
join the former, in order to aét in con- 
cert, as far as circumitances and fituations 
will permit; and, in fuch cafe, they fhall 
by private convention regulate the num- 
ber and kind of forces to be found, as well 
as the time and manner of aéting, and 
the advantages which may be granted as 
a compenfation. 

Art. 5. Ifthe United States fhall think 
it convenient to attempt the reduétion of 
the remaining Britannic poffeffions in the 
Northern parts of America, or in the 
iflands of Bernuda; fuch countries, in 
cafe of fuccefs, fhall be confederate with, 
or dependent on, the faid States. 

Art. 6. His Moft Chriftian Majefty, for 
ever, gives up all thoughts of potlctiing 
himfelf of the iflands of Bermuda, or any 
part of the Continent in North-America, 
which, before the treaty of Paris, 1763, 
or by virtue thereof, have been acknow- 
ledged as belonging to the Crown of 
Great Britain, or the United States, here- 
tofore denominated Britifh Colonies, or 
are at preient, or hitherto have been, un- 
der the power of the King and Crown of 
Great Britain. 

Art. 7. Incafe his Moft Chriftian Ma- 
jefty thould attack any of the iilands fi- 
tuate 
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ftuate in or near the Gulf of Mexico, 
which are at prefent within the dominions 
ef Great Britain, and fhould take the 
fame, they thall belong to the Crown of 
France. 

Art. 8. Neither of the contracting 
Powers fhall be at liberty to conclude 
peace or truce with Great Britain, with- 
ut the previous and formal confent of the 
ether. And they do mutually engage 
not to lay down their arms before the in- 
dependence of the United States thall have 
been formally or implicitly fecured by 
the treaty or treaties, which fhall termi- 
mate the war. 

' Art. g. ‘The contracting parties do de- 
clare, that, being refolved, each on its 
part, to fulfil the articles and conditions 
of the prefent treaty of alliance, according 
to their power and circumitances, there 
will be no manner of compenfation re- 
ferved, neither on one part nor the other, 
whatever may be the iffue of the war. 

Art. 10. His Moft Chrittian Majetty 
and the United States do agree to invite 
or admit any other Power as may have 
experienced any wrongs from England 
to join with them, and accede to the pre- 
fent alliance, under fuch conditions as 
may fively be agreed upon and regulated 
between all parties. ' 

Art. 11. The two contracting parties 
guavanty each other, from this inftant, 
and for ever, againft ajl other Powers, 
viz. The United States to his Mott Chrif- 
tian Majeity all the American pofleflions 
now belonging to the Court of France, 
as well as thofe that may be made over to 
xt -by a future treaty of peace; and his 
Mot Chriftian Majefty guaranties on his 
part to the United States their freedom, 
fovercignty, and abfolute independence both 
in matters of government and commerce, 


as alfo their pofleffions and the imcreafe 
or conquefts, as may arife from their con- 
federation during the war, over any of 
the domains now, or heretofore the pro- 
perty of Great Britain, in North-Ame- 
rica, agreeable to the foregoing sth and 
6th Articles; fo that the pofleffions fhall 
be fixed and fecured to the faid States at 
the conclufion of their prefent war with 
England. 

Ait. 12. That the meaning of the fores 
going Articles may be more precifely un- 
derftood, the contraéting parties do de- 
clare, that, in cafe of a rupture between 
France and England, the guaranty afore- 
faid fhall be in full force, from the in- 
ftant the war fhall be declared: if the cafe 
fhould be otherwife, the mutual obli- 
gations of the faid guaranty {hall only 
take place from the time that a ceffation 
of hoftilities between England and the 
faid States fhall have afcertained the latter. 

Art. 13. The prefent treaty fhall be ra- 
tified on both fides, and the ratifications 
interchanged withyn the {pace of fix months, 
or fooner if poffible. 

In witnels whereof the refpective Ple, 
nipotentiaries, viz. on the part of his Mott 
Chritthan Majetty, the Sieur Conrad :A- 
lexandre Gerard, &c. &c. On the part 
of the States, the Sieur Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Deputy to Congrefs from Penfylva- 
nia, and Prefident of the Convention to 
the faid States, Silas Deane, &c. and Ar- 
thur Lee, LL.D. who have hereunto fet 
their hands and feals ; declaring meanwhile, 
that the prefent treaty was compofed and 
concluded in the French languages 

Done at Paris, Feb. 6,.1778. 

(L.S.) C. A. Genarp. 

(L. S.) BeNJ. FRANKLIN, . 
(L. S.) Sitas DEANE. 
(L.S.) ArTHUR LEE, 


Th HISTORY f ENGLAND centinued from Page 354 
of our loft. 


On the sth of June, 1720, the King 
janbarked at Greenwich on board the Ca- 
solina yacht, and landed the next morning 
at Helvoctiluys, from whence he proceed- 
ed to Hanover. At his arrival in Ger- 
many, .he found the peace concluded be- 
tween Sweden and Denmark. ‘This peace 
was of great importance ; for the Czar was 
left alone, and had reafon to fear (as he 
had been threatened) that ali sis Allies, 
who had been drawn off fiom him one 
after another, would unite againit him, to 
xeduce him within his ancient bounds, 


The treaty was figned at Frederickitadt, 
on the 22d of June. The preamble did 
great honour to King George; fetting 
forth, that it was refolved to put an end 
to the cruel war, which had lafted ten 
years, by the prefling inftances of the 
King of Great Britain, who has taken 
ail unaginable pains to reconcile the par- 
ties, and has engaged them to confent to a 
fuipenfion of arms, the more ealily to come 
at a peace, for which his Majeity has of- 
fered them his mediation, which they have 
accepted, By this treaty, every thing 
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that had paffed during the war was to be 
buried in eternal oblivion ; liberty of com- 
merce was intirely rettored ; both fides 
renounced, in the frrongeft’ manner, all 
treaties, agreements, and alliances made 
with other Powers, as far as they thould 
be contrary to the prefent treaty of peace 
and, for the future, neither party fhould 
enter into any treaty or alliance, which 
might be prejudicial or inconvenient to the 
other. 

As the Czar and his pretenfions were 
chiefly aimed at in thefe negociations, it 
was required of the King of Denmark, 
that he fhould in the molt expre ef$ terms 
oblige himéélf not to affift the Czar, du- 
ring the war, underany pretence whativever, 
either with advice or forces: © And be- 
caufe (added the treaty) it is the interetft, 
not only of the King and Crown of Den- 
mark, butalfo of other nations, that this 
war fhould be reftored in the Baltic, his 
Danith Majetty promifes not to furfer any 
Mutcoviie fhips in any of his ports in the 
fea of Denmark or Norway ; nor will per- 
mit them to bring in thither prizes of any 
nation whatever ; and, if it fhall happen 
that thefe prizes thould enter into his ports, 
he will rettore them to the owners. 

The King of Denmark was put in pof- 
feflion of Slefwick, and refolved to keep it, 
It was neceflary likew.fe, im order to en- 
gage him to peace, that the King of Great 
Britain fhould gu wanty to him th » peace- 
able poffeffion of it, which had been done 
the 30th of Oétober the laft year. On the 
other hand, Sweden, indifpenfably enga- 
ged as fhe was with the Duke of Hol itein, 
could not, with any decency, give up that 
dutchy to the Ring of Denmark. But 
the following expedient was made ufe of 
to furmount thefe dificulties : § Forafmuch 
(fays the treaty) as the Duke of Sleiwic! 
Holftein has been concerned in the war of 
the North; and as the ftriét alliance be- 
tween that Prince and the Crown of Swe- 
den might be an obitacle to a with ~ 
gard to the dutchy of Slefwi ts Swedith 
Majefty declares foi hinfelfend | the Crown 
of Sweden, and promifes not to oppofe, 
either direttly or indirectly, what may 
have been ftipulated cone ee 
in favour of the King of Denmark, by 
the mediating Pow crs, which ba ve co- 
operated in the preie - tre aty 3 and Swe- 
den wil] not give any aflittance to the Duke 
ot Holftein againit Der nmark, which may 
be prejudicial to this ftipulation.” 

The King of Pruffis , m making peace 
with Sweden, had been enjoined by thé 
mediators to purchafe the counuies he had 
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taken from that Crown. The King of 
Denmark, on the contrary, was obliged 
to fell his conquetts to Sweden, or, what 
amounted to the fame, to give them up 
for an equivalent. 

Thus the Ki ng of Denmark confented 
to reftore Upper Pomerania, the ifle of 
Rugen, the towns and foytrefles of Mar 
itrand and Stralfundt, and all the other 
ill: inds and dependencies without any ex- 
cepti on, which had been taken from Swe- 
den, in the State they were in at the publi- 
cation of the fufpention ofarms, with the 
artillery and magazines which were there 
when Denmark feized them. He likewife 
gave up the city of W ifinar, with its ter= 
nitory and dependen 

In return for the reftitutic ons, Sweden 
confented, that, for the futu: re, and from 
the day of the ratification of tk 
there fhould be no lon; rer any d 
nation in the Sor 
that the kin 
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edom of Sweden renounced 
the exemption of toll in thole parts, and 
confented that her fubjeéts fhould pay them 
to Denmark for their fhips and cargoes, 
upon the fame footing 








as the fisby cts of 


Great Britain and the United Provinces 
paid them 
Moreover, Sweden, to give a ftill more 


fenfible proof of her detire for peace, bound 
herfelf to pay to the King of Denmark fix 
hundred thouf.nd rix-doilars at one pay- 
ment. 73 his { uum was to be put into the 
hands of the mediators, net to be deliver 
ed till after the fipulated ceflions were exe- 
cuted by the Court of Since It was 
added, in expre{s terms, that all the pre- 
tenfions of Denmark u on Sweden fhould 
be extinét, by the obligation to the pay- 
ment of toll “in ¢ re Soun tand Belts, and 
by the payment of the fix hundred thou- 
fand rix dollars. The other Articles con- 
tained various regulations, all proper to 
ftrengthen the peace, and previ nt, as fas 
sle, all occafions of « omp! aint. 
jators took great pams to pre- 
he King of Denmark to errant 
+h moderateterms. Beiides the 
intipathy between the 
to be furmounted, 
the concuci hl cot him jo much, 
and were fo very convenient for him, were 
to be renounced. Undoubtedly, the ap- 
prehention cf feeing the forces of all the 
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Admiral Norris had failed in April with 
a fquadron ftrong enough to give weight 
to the King’s mediation. When he ar- 
rived at Copenhagen, he wrote to Prince 
Dolgorouki, the Czar’s Ambaflador at the 
Court of Denmark, to notify to him, 
* That the King, his mafter, had ordered 
him to come into thofe feas with a fqua- 
dron of his fhips, to procure a juit and 
reafonable peace between the Crowns of 
Sweden and Ruffia; and that his Majeity, 
having at heart the welfare of his fubjeéts, 
as alfo the concerns of {uch nations as live 
in amity with him, ardently wifhes, that 
this affair may be accomplifhed in a Chri- 
ftian, effeftual, and fpeedy manner: that, 
for this end, he was commanded to notify 
to the Minitters, Generals, and Admi- 
rals of the Czar, the repeated offers of his 
Britannic Majeity’s mediation of peace be- 
tween the two Crowns; and that his 
Czarian Majefty, duly confidering the 
prefent ftate of atfairs, would liften to rea- 
fonable conditions for an accommodation ; 
and, left, for want of full powers, this af- 
fair fhould be obftruéted, the fame were 
fent to his Envoy at Stockholm, and like- 
wife to himfelf as his Admiral, to the end, 
that jointly or feparately they may act in the 
quality of his Majefty’s Plenipotentiaries, 
in order to effect a peace between the two 
Crowns, by way of mediation.’ Prince 
Dolgorouki returned for anfwer, ‘ That 
the Czar had nothing more at heart than 
peace and tranquillity, of which he’ had 
given clear proofs during the war; but, 
becaue Sweden had never exprefied the like 
fentiments, the continuation of the war 
could be imputed only to that Crown. 
That, as for the expreflions in the Admi- 
ral’s letter about the means of a peace, 
he could return no anfwer to that; and, 
in cafe his Britannic Majefty had any pro- 

ofals to make to the Czar, he ted s the 
Admiral would excufe him from doing it, 
fince it could be done a more compendious 
way.” 

Gee this anfwer, the Englith fleet 
joined that of Sweden, but however as 
auxiliaries only. The Ruffian fleet had 
prevented them, and landed near Ulma 
five thoufand men, who met with no re- 
fittance; they fet fire to that town, and to 
all the villages in the neighbourhood. As 
the inhabitants did not expect fuch an at- 
tack, all their effefts were feized by the 
Mutcovites, who without any lofs return- 
ed to their thips. The combined fleets 
did not arrive till the enemy had reached 
the port of Revel, where it was not judged 
proper to attack them, but rather to make 


adiverfion in Finland. Nothing material 
was done, and fome Swedith fhips, having 
imprudently engaged a fuperior force with- 
out being timely fupported, were very near 
being dettroyed. 

The Czar was not fo eafy to be reduced 
as Spain had been. Poland, the only 
country contiguous to hisdominions, did 
not think fit to attack him: and it was a 
great point gained, that King Auguttus, 
notwithftanding his obligations -to the 
Czar, had confented to a feparate peace 
with Sweden. 

Though King George could not at this 
time fucceed in making peace between Ruf- 
fia and Sweden, he had however, at the 
end of the campaign, fome hopes of it. 
Ulrica, who had been placed on the Throne 
of Sweden in the room of her brother 
Charles XII, and had married the head of 
the family of Hefle, was extremely defirous 
he fhould be joined with her in the Admi- 
niftration of the regal power. To this 
end fhe wrote with her own hand a letter 
to each of the four orders of the States, re- 
prefenting how neceffary in the different 
difficult junéture, and how conducive to 
the public welfare, would be the affiftance 
of his Royal Higimefs in the Adminittra- 
tion of the Government, and therefore 
hoped the States would gratify her in con- 
ferring on him the regal dignity. 

As the propofal of placing the Prince of 
Hefle on the Throne jointly with the 
Queen met with great oppofition fron the 
Nobles, fhe wrote a fecond letter to the 
States, offering” to relign her fhare of the 
regal Power, and to be content that it 
fhould be executed by her royal coafort 
alone. Upon this the States unanimoufly 
elected him King. 

The advancememt of Frederick to the 
Throne of Sweden gave hin: occafion to 
fend one of his principal. Officers to no- 
tify it tothe Czar, who in return fent one of 
his Generals to congratulate the new King. 
Upon this were grounded the hopes of a 
reconciliation. But the Ruffian Envoy 
was coimiflioned only to demand fome 
paflports, and propofe an exchange of pri- 
foners, and a fufpenfion of arms during 
the winter. He added, however, and 
doubtlefs with a view to King George, 
that the Czar was not fo averfe to peace as 
might be thought, and only wanted rea- 
fonable terms to be made him, for which 
there was no need of a mediator. 

Thefe things, relating to the affairs of 
Sweden and Ruffia, had for the moft part 
paffed before the King’s arrival in his Ger- 
man dominions. All the foreign Mini- 

fters 
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fters followed him to Hanover, where he 
did not want bufinefs or matter to exercife 
his talents of a Sovereign. Miniiters in- 
deed generally fupply what may be want- 
ing in a Prince; but the cafe was other- 
wife with King George. He looked into 
every thing himfelf : his Minifters did no- 
thing without him, whilft he did many 
things without them. 

The treaties of peace to which feveral 
States had been led; and in fome meafure 
compelled, were for the moft part tranf- 
aéted in hafte. It was impoflible to fettle 
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the particular interefts of the contracting 
Pow.rs and their Allies. Thefe treaties, 
properly {peaking, were only a ceflation 
from hoftilities, and an engagement to more 
exaé&t and regular negociations. To fix 
and afcertain fo many complicated interefts, 
and prevent the flames of war from kirid- 
ling afreth, King George and the Regent 
of France joined their endeavours to efta- 
blith two Congrefles, one at Brunfwic for 
the affairs of the North, and the other at 
Cambray for the reft of Europe. 

[ To be continued, J 


A.rerations in the HOUSE of COMMONS, 


Continued from Page 355 


of our laff SuPpPLEMENT. 


Lord Althorpe - 


Eleéted for Surry 


in room of 

Lord J. Clinton - Dead 

Earl of Panmure - Dead 

John Gordon - - Petition 

Thomas Thoroton - Vacated 

Hon. Simon Frazer - Dead 

Lord G. Germaine - A Peer 

John Dodd - - Dead 

R. A. Neville -  -_ .Elecd. for Readirig, 
General Keppel - Dead 

Admiral Keppel - A Peer 

Lord Robert Bertie - Dead : 
John Buller - + Vacated 

Sir Fletcher Norton - A Peer 

J. Dunning - - A Peer 

C. F. Scudamore. - Vacated 


Arnoldus Skelton 


Vacated 





New Members. where chofen. 
Earl of Lincoln Eaft Retford - - 
Archibald Douglas Forfarfhire - - 
Peter Johnftone - Kirkudbright - 
H. F. Stanhope -- Bramber - - 
Archibald Frazer - InvernefS - - 
H. A. Herbert _- Eaft Grinftead - 
R. A. Neville - Reading - - 
William Grenville Buckingham - -. 
Percy Wyndham - Chichefter - - 
Lord Altho - Surry . - 
Sir P. Burrell, Kt. Bofton - - 
C. Cocks - - Weftloe - - 
Colonel Norton - Guilford - - 
James Townfend - Calne - - 
Earl of Eufton - Thetford - - 
Lord Lucan - - Northampton - 
Hon. W. Cornwallis Eye Ban eke 
John Lee - - Clitheroe = Te 
Sir Ed. Affleck + Colchefter -~ - 
Sir Cecil Wray - Weftminfter - - 
David Hartley - Kingfton upon Hull 
—— St. Join  - Cricklade - - 
Sir H. Peyton, Bt. Cambridgefhire - 


John Litter - - Vacated 
Chriftopher Potter - Petition 

Sir G. B. Rodney - A Peer 

Lord Robert Mamers Dead 

J. M‘Pherfon - - Eleétion void 
Lord R. Manners - Dead 


{ To be continued occafionally. J 


Th Devotep PaTRioTs,\or the celebrated Hiftory of the 
SIEGE of CALAts; illuftrated with an elegant Engraving. 


DWARD the Third, King of 

England, ‘after the battle of Crefly, 
laid fiege to Calais. He had fortified his 
camp.in fo impregnable a manner, that all 
the efforts of France proved ineffectual to 
taife the fiege, or throw fuccours into 
the city. The citizens, however, under 


the conduét of Count Vienne, their'gallant 
Governor, made an admirable defence. 
Day after day the Englifh eifeéted many a 
breach, which they repeatedly expeéted to 
fiocm by morning; but, whcn morning 





appeared, they wondered to behold new 
ramparts raifed nightly, erected out of the 
_ruins which the day had made. Fiance 
had now put her fickle into her fecond har- 
veft fince Edward, with his victorious 
army, fat down befcre the town. ‘The 
eyes of all Europe were intent on the iffue. 
The Englith made their approaches and at- 
tacks without remiffion, but the citizens 
were as obftinate in repelling all their ef- 
forts. At length famine did more for 
Edward than arms. After the citizens 
Z@ had 
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had devoured the le-n carcafes of their 
half ftarved cattle, they tore up old foun- 
dations and rubbith, in fearch of vermin: 
they fed on. boiled leather, and the weeds of 
exhaufted gardens; and a morfel of da- 
maged corn was accounted great luxu- 
ry. In this extremity they refolved to at- 
tempt the enemy's camp, cs boldly 
fallied forth; the Englifh joined battle, 
and, after a long amd defperate engage- 
ment, Count Vienne was taken prifoner ; 
and the citizens, who furvived the flaugh- 
ter, retired within their gates. On the 
captivity of their Governor, the command 
devolved upon Euftace Saint Pierre, the 
Mayor of the town, a man of mean birth, 
bur of exalted virtue. Euftace foon found 
himéelf under the neceflity of capitu!ating, 
and offered to deliver to Edward the city, 
with all the poffeffions and wealth of the 
inhabitants, provided he permitted them 
to depart with life and liberty. As Ed- 
ward had long fince expeéted to afcend the 
Throne of France, he. was exafperated to 
the laft degree againft thefe people, whofe 
fole valour had defeated his warmeft hopes ; 
he therefore determined to take an exempla- 
ry revenge, though he withed to avoid the 
imputation of cruelty. He anfwered by 
Sir Walter Mauny, that they all deferved 
tapital punifhment, as obftinate traitors 
to him, their true and rightful Sovereign ; 
that, however, in his wonted clemency, 
he confented to pardon the bulk of the 
plebeians, provided they would deliver up 
to him fix of their principal citizens, 
with halters about their necks, as viétinis 
of due atonement for that fpirit of rebellion 
with which they had inflamed the common 
people. All the remains of this defolate 
city were convened in the great fquare ; 
and, like men arraigned at a tribunal from 
whence there was no appeal, expected 
with throbbing hearts ths omni of their 
Conqueror.- When Sir Walter had de- 
clared his meflage, confternation and pale 
difmay was imprefled on every face: each 
looked upon death as his. own inevitable 
lot ; for how fhould they defire to be faved 
at the price propofed ? Whom had they to 
deliver up, fave parents, brothers, kin- 
dred, or valiant neighbours, who had {o 
often expofed their hves in their defence ? 
To a long and dead filence deep fighs 
and groans fucceeded, til! Euftace Saint 
Pierre, afcending a little eminence, thus 
addretled the bly : « My friends and 
fellow-citizens, you fee the condition to 
which we are reduced; we muft either 
fubmit to the terms of our cruel and in- 
fnaxing Conqueror, or yield up our tender 


infants, our chafte wives and daughters, 
to the bloody and brutal rage of the vio- 
lating foldiery. We well know what the 
Tyrant intends by his fpecious offers of 
mercy. It does not fatiate his vengeance 
to make us merely miferable ; he would 
alfo make us criminal; he would makt-us 
contemptible ; he will grant us life on no 
condition, fave that of our being unworthy 
of it. Look about you, my or and 
fix. your eyes upon the perfons whom you 
with to deliver aa he vittins of your 
own fafety. ich of thefe would you 
appoint to the rack, the ax, or the halter * 
Is there any here whohas not watched for 
you, whohas not fought for you, who has 
not bled for you? Who, throvgh the length 
of this inveterate fiege, has. not fuffered 
fatigues and miferies a thoufand times worfe 
than death, that you and _— might furvive 
to days of peace and profperity ? Is it your 
re ‘i-. nay sa would deftine 
todeftruction ? You will not, you cannotdo 
it. Juftice, honour, humanity, make fuch 
a treafon impoffible. Where then is our 
refource? Is there any expedient left, 
whereby we may avoid guilt and infamy 
on one hand, or the defolation and horrors 
of a facked city on the other? There is, 
my friends, there is one expedient left; a 
gracious, an excellent, a godlike expe- 
dient! Is there any here to whom virtue is 
dearer than life! Let him offer himfelf an 
oblation for the fafety of his people! He 
fhall not fail of a blefled approbation from 
that Power, who offered up his only fon for 
the falvation of mankind.” 

He fpoke but an univerfal filence 
enfued. Each man looked around for the 
example of that virtue and magnanimity 
in others, which all withed to approve in 
themlelvess though they wanted the refo- 
lution. At length St. Pierre refumed : 

*It had been bafe in me, my fellow- 
citizens, to promote any matter of damage 
to others, which I myfelft had not been 
willing to undergo in my own perfon. But 
I held it ungenerous to deprive any man of 
that preference and eftimation, which might 
attend a firft offer on fo fignal an occafion : 
for I doubt not but there are many here as 
ready, nay more zealous for this martyr- 
dom than I can be, however modefty and 
the fear of imputed oftentation may with- 
hold them from being foremoft in exhibit- 
ing their merits. Indeed the ftation, te 
which the captivity of Count Vienne has 
ts happily raifed me, imports a right to be 
the firft in giving my life for your fakes. 
I give it freely, I give it chearfully. Whe 
comes next? Your, fon! exclaimed a 

youth, 
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youth, not yet come to maturity.—Ah, 
my child! cried St. Pierre; I am then 
twice facrificed. But no—I have rather 
‘begotten thee a fecond time. Thy years 
are few, but full, my fon; the victim of 
virtue has reached the utmoft purpofe and 
goal of mortality. Who next my friends ? 
This is the hour of Heroes. — Your 
kinfman, cried John de Aire! Your kinf- 
man, cried James Wiffant ! Your kinfinan, 
cried Peter. Wifgnt.!|—Ah! exclaimed Sir 
Walter Mauny, ‘burfting into tears, why 
was I not a citizen of Calais ? 

The fixth viétim was ftill wanting, but 
was quickly fupplied by lot, from num- 
bers who were now emulous of fo ennobling 
an example. 

The keys of the city were then delivered 
to Sir Walter. He took the fix. prifoners 
‘into his cuftody. He ordered the gates to 
be opened, and gave charge to his atten- 
dants to condu&t the remaining citizens, 
-with their families, through the camp of 
ithe Englith. 

Before they departed, however, they 
defired rh to take their laft adieu of 
their deliverers.— What a parting! What a 
fcene! They crowded with their wives and 
children about St. Pierre and his fellow- 
prifoners. . They embraced, they clung 
around, they fell prottrate before them. 
They groaned ; they wept aloud; and the 
joint clamour of their mourning paffed the 
gates of the city, and was heard throughout 
the camp. 

At length, St- Pierre and his‘feliow- vic- 
tthns appeared under the conduét of Sir 
‘Walter and his guard. Al the tents of the 
Englith were initantly emptied. The fol- 
diers poured from all parts, and arranged 
themfelves.on each fide to behold, to con- 
template, to admire this littleband of Pa- 
riots as they -pafled. They murmured 
their applaufe af that virtue which they 


- could not but revere even in enemies ; and 


they regarded thofe.ropes which they had 
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voluntarily affumed about their necks, as 
enfigns of ter dignity than that of the 
Britith Geter. ith 

As foon as they had reached the royal 
prefence, Mauny, fays the King, are 
thefe the principal inhabitants of Calais ? 
They are, fays Mayny : they are not on- 

the principal men of Calais; they are 
the: principal men of France, my Lord, 
if virtue any fhare in the act of en- 
nobling. Were they delivered peaceably, 
fays Edward ? Was there no refiftance, no 
commotion among the people? Not iv the 
leaft, my Lord. They are felf-delivered, 
felf-devoted, and come to offer up- their 
ineftimable heads, as an ample equivalent 
for the ranfom of thoufands. 

The King, who was highly incenied at 
the length and difficulty of the fiege, or- 
dered them to be carried away to umme- 
diate execution ; nor could all the remon< 
ftrances and intreaties of his Courtiers di- 
vert him from his cruel purpofe. But 
what neither a. to his own intereft 
and honour, what neither the dictates of 
juftice nor the feelings af humanity:could 
effect, was happily accomplifhed by the 
amore powerful influence af conjugal affec- 
tion. The Queen, who was then big with 
child, oe Sone of the particulars 
refpectin fix viétims, flew into her 
hufband’s prefence, threw herfélf on her 
knces before him, and, with tears in her 
eyes, befought him not to ftain his charac- 
ster with an indelible mark of infamy, by 
committing fuch a horrid and barbarous 
deed. Edward could refufe nothing toa 
wife whom he fo tenderly loved, and efpe- 
cially in her condition; and the Queen, 
not fatisfied with having faved the lives of 
‘the fix burghers, conduéted them to her 
tent, where fhe applauded their virtue, re- 
galed them with a plentiful repaft, and, 
having made them a prefent of moncy and 
clothes, fent them back to thé fellow- 
citizens. 


Desates inthe fecond Seffion of the fourth Parliament of Great Britain, 
continued from Page 317 of our laft. 


Friday, May 3. 
INDIA. 


General Smith moved, that an addrefs 
‘be prefented to his MajeSy to recall Sir 
Elijah Impey, on account of his having 
accepted a place, contrary to his contract. 

Mr. Dempiter thought the motion un- 
fair and fevere, 


The queftion was put, and a divifion 


took place.— 
Ayes 67 
Noes S 


Majority 62 
Monday, May 6. 
Mr. Dempfter prefented a petition from 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, praying to be heard 
Zaz. wy 
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by his Counfel againft the bill for reftrain- 
ing kim from alienating his property, &c. 


. and then moved that the prayer of the pe- 


tition be granted. 

After fome debate, it was agreed, that 
the reftraining bill fhould be re-commit- 
ted ; and that then the prayer of the peti- 
tion fhould be granted, and Counfel heard 
in the Committee. This point having been 
agreed to, Mr. Dempfter withdrew his 
motion. 

Mr. Fox confented to this agreement ; 
but he defired it might be underitood, that 
Counfel fhould be heard only againft the 
claufes, not theprinciple of the bill. 


Roya. OEcoNoMyY. 


The Houfe refolved itfelf into a Com- 
mittee, Mr. Burke in the chair, to take 
into confideration his Majefty’s meflage 
relative to the retrenchment of expences in 
his Majetty’s houfhold. The plan, which 
had been laid before the Houfe by his Ma- 
jelty’s command, contained the following 
ftate of favings, per ann. 

By the abolition of the Office of 
third Secretary of State, about £. 7500 


Board of Trade - - - - 123600 
Lords of Police of Scotland - - 6600 
Board of Works - - - - - 7463 
Great Wardrobe - - - - - 3560 
Jewel Office - - - - - = 3000 
‘Treafury of the Chamber - - 3500 
Cofferer of the Houfhold - - 3000 
Six Clerks to the Board of Green 

Cloth and other favings - - 8c00 
Matter of the Harriers - - - 3000 
Ditto of. the Stas Hounds -- - 3000 


By caufing penfions to be paid in 
future at.the Exchequer, abo- 
lithing the office of Paymatter of 
the penfions, and by regulations 


in the Mint, about - - - 15,000 
Making in all an annual faving of 
about £- 725368 


It appeared that the arrear due on the 
civil lift amounted to 295,877]. 18s. 4d. 

Mr. Hulicy fpoke to the fame effeét, 
and Mr. Stanhope expreffed his difap- 
pointment in finding that the favingss in the 
houthoid, which he thought were to have 
gone in aid of the taxes, were to be applied 
to the payment of a debt an the civil litt; 
a debt which he did not, and could not 
underitand, after the addition of yo0,0001. 
per annum had been imade to the civil Litt ; 
he thoucht un inquiry ought to be initi- 
tuted to diicover by what means a debt of 


near 300,000]. could have been contratted. 

Lord Joba Cavendifh moved, that the 
Chairman be direéted to move the Houfe 
for leave to bring in a bill to inable his 
Majetty to pay off the debt on the civil lift, 
to prevent thelike in future, and to carry in- 
to law the intrenchments which his Majefty 
had gracioufly propofed to make in his 
houfhold. 

The motion was carried without a di- 
vifion ; and Mr. Burke, the Chairman of 
the Committee, quitting the chair, imme- 
diately moved the Houle for leave to bring 
in a bill, which was granted of courfe. 


Inpra AFFAIRS, 
Tuefday, May, 8. 


The Bill of Pains and Penalties againtt 
Sir Thomas Rumbold aud Peter Perring, 
E{q; was introduced and read a firft time. 
It provides, that they fhall pay large fines, 
and in cafe of failure be committed to the 
Tower, and they fhall be declared incapa- 
ble of ever ferving either Government or 
the Eaft-India Company in any office of 
truft or honour. The fecond reading was 
deferred, until Sir Thomas could confult 
with his Counfel. 

A petition was prefented from Peter 
Perrin, Efq; praying to be relieved from 
the provifions of the, bill now depending, 
ordering him to find bail to the amount of 
g0,oool, that he fhall not withdraw him- 
felf and fortune from this cquntry, and 
fubjecting him to imprifonment if he fails 
to do fo. 

The petition was referred to the Com- 
mittee, and an order was made to allow 
him to plead by his Council at the bar, 


MOTION FOR A MORE EQUAL RE- 
PRESENTATION OF THE FEOPLE. 
Mr. William Pitt rofe, and, after a be- 

coming apology, obferved that the repre- 

fentation of the Commons in Rarliament was 

a matter fo truly interefting, that it had at 

all times excited the regard of men the moft 

enlightened ; and the defeéts, which they 
had found in that reprefentation, had 
given them reafon to apprehend the moft 
alarming confequences tothe Conftitution. 

It would be needlefS, for him te reeatl to 

the memory of the Houfe the many occa- 

fions upon which he,-and others, in an 
anxious ftruzgle with a Miniftry who 
laboured to exert the corrupt influenct of 
the Crown, in fupport of an inadequate 
reprefentation of the people, maintained 
the neceffity that there was for a calm re- 

vifion 
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vifion of the principles of the Conftitution, 
and a moderate refonn of fych defeéts as 
had imperceptibly ftolen in to deface, and 
which threatened, at lait, totally to deftroy 
the moft beautiful fabric of Government 
in the world. Upon thefe occafions, they 
were unfuccefsful in their efforts, on ac- 
count of that corrupt influence of which he 
had fpoken but at laft, he thanked God, 
the voice of the people had happily _ 
vailed,; and we were now bleft with a Mi- 
niftry, whofe wifhes went along with 
thole of the people, for a moderate. 1¢form 
of the errors which had intruded them- 
felves into ‘the Conttitution ; and he. was 
happy to fee that there was a fpirit of una- 
ninity prevalent in every part of the king- 
dom, and alfo in every part of that Houfe, 
which made the prefent day the fitteft for 
undertaking this great tafk. The Mini- 
fters had declared their virtuous refolution 
of fupporting the King’s Government by 
means more honourable as well as more 
permanent than corruption ; and. the na- 
tion had confidence in the declarations of 
men who had {0 invariably proved them- 
felves the friends.of freedom, and the ani- 
mated fupporters of an equal and fair 
fyftem of reprefentation. That the frame 
of our Conititution had undergone material 
alterations, by which the Commons Houfe 
of Parliament had received an improper 
and dangerous bias, and by which, in- 
deed, it had-fallen fo greatly from tha 
direftion and effeét which it was intended 
and ought to have in the Conititution, he 
believed it would be idle for him to at- 
tempt to prove. It was a fact fo plain and 
Pate: that every man’s reafon, if not 

is experience, muit point it out to him. 
He had only to examine the quality and 
nature of that branch of the Conftitation as 
originally eftablifhed, and cco-upare it with 
its prefent ftate and condition. That 
beautiful frame of Gevernment which had 
made us the envy and admiration of man- 
kind, in wliich the people were intitled to 
hold fo diftinguifhed a fhare, was fo far 
dwindled and departed from its original 
purity, as that the Reprefentatives ceafed, 
in agreat degree, to be conneéted with the 
people. It was the eflence of the Conttitu- 
tion, that the people had a fhare in the Go- 
verniment by the means of reprefentat:on ; 
and its excellence and permanency was 
calculated to coniift in this Reprefentation, 
having been defigned to be equal, eaty, 
practicable, and comp'ete. W hen it ceaf- 
ed to be fo; when the Reprefentative ceafed 
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to have connection with the Conftituent, 
and was either dependent on the Crown 
or the Ariftocracy, there was a defect in 
the frame of reprefentation, and it was not 
innovation, but recovery of the: Conftita- 
tion, to repair it. . 

He would not, in the prefent inftance, 
call to their view , or endeavour to difcufS 
the queftion, whether this fpecies of reform 
or that; whether this fuggeftion, or that, 
was the beft ; and which would moft com- 
pletely tally and {quare with the original 
frame of the Conttitution, ~It wae fimply 
his purpofe to move for the inftitution of an 
inquiry, compofed of fuch men as_ the 
Houle fhould feleé&t as the beft qualitied for 
inveftigating this fubjeé&t, and makingwa 
report to the Houfe of the beit means of 
carrying into execution a moderate and 
fubttantial reform of the reprefentation of 
the people. ‘Though he would not prels 
upon their confideration any propofition 
whatever, he fhould itl] think it his duty 
to ftate fome facts and circumftances, 
which, in his idea, made this obje& of re- 
form effentially neceflary. He believed, 
however, that even this was unneceffary, 
for there was not a Gentleman in the Houte 
who would not acknowledge, with him, 
that the reprefentation, as it now flood, 
was incoinplete. It was perfeétly under- 
ftood that there were fome boroughs abfo- 
lutely governed by the Treafury, and 
others totally pofleffed by them. It 
required no experience to fay that fuch bo- 
roughs had no one quality of reprefenta- 
tion in them; they had no fhare nor fub- 
ftance in the geneval intere(ts of the coun- 
try; and they. had in fact no ttake for 
which to appoint their guardians in the 
popular Affembly. The influence of the 
‘Treafury in fome boroughs was conteited, 
not by the Eleétors of thofe boreughs, but 
by fome one or other powerful man, who 
afumed or pretended to an hereditary pro- 
perty of what ought only to be the rights 
and privileges of the EleGors. The in- 
terefts of the Treafury were confidered as 
well as the interefts of the great man, the 
Lord or the Commoner who had connec- 
tion with the borough; but the interetts 
of the people, the rights of the EleStors, 
were the only things that never were taken 
into the account. Would any man fay 
that, in this cafe, therewas the mott diftant 
idea or principle of reprefentation? There 
were other boroughs which had now 
in fact no aétual exiitence, but in the 
return of Members to the Houfe. They 
had 
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had no exiftence in property, in po- 
pulation, in trade, in weight. There 
were hardly any men in the borough who 
had a right.to vote; and they were the 
flaves and fubjeéts of a perfon who claim- 
edi the property of the borough, and who 
m fagt made theretarn. This alfo was 
no reprefentation, nor any thing like it. 
Another fet of boroughs and towns, in 
the lofty poffeflion of Englifh freedom, 
claimed to themfelves the right of bringing 
their votes to market. They had no other 
market, no other property, and no other 
ftake in the country, than the property and 
price which they procured for their votes. 
Such boroughs were the moft dangerous of 
all others. So far from confulting the in- 
terefts of their country in the choice which 
they made, they held out their borougkto 
the beft purchafer, and, in fact, they be- 
Jonged more to the Nabob of Arcot, or 
the Rajah of Tanjore, than they did to 
the people of Great Britain. “They were 
cities and boroughs more within the jurif- 
distion of the Carnatic than the limits of 
the empire of Great Britain ; and it was a 
fact pretty well known, and generally un- 
derftood, that the Nabob of Arcot had no 
Tefs than feven or eight Members in that 
Houle. Such boroughs, then, were fources 
ofcorruption: they gave rife to an inun- 
dation of corrupt wealth, and corrupt 
Members, who had no regard nor con- 
nection either for, or with, the people of 
this kingdom. It had always been con- 
fidered, -in all nations, as- the greateit 
fource of danger toa kingdom, when a fo- 
reicn influence was fuftered to creep into 
the national Councils; the fact was clear, 
“that the influence of the Nabobs of India 
was great; why then might not their ima- 
ginations point out to them another moft 
prebable circumitance that might occur, 
the danger of which would be evident, as 
foon as mentioned? Might not a foreign 
State in enmiiy with this country, by 
means of thefe boroughs, procure a party 
of men to act for them under the mafk 
and charaéter of Members of that Houle ? 
Such a cabal was more to be dreaded 
dhan any other ; and this, among other do- 
aneftic evils, was to be apprehended from 
the prefent incomplete and improper frame 
of reprefentation. How many other cir- 
cumitances were there, under which the 
various defcriptions of boroughs in this 
kingdom were influenced, and feduced 
from their real and direct dyty? Having 
mentioned thefe facts, by which experience 
came in aid of reafon, to convince him of 
the inadequacy of the reprefentation, he 


conceived it would be perfectly needlefs 
for him to enter into any argurhent to 
rove the neceffity there was for a reform 

im this particalar. He was convinced that 
every Gentleman*would acknowledge the 
truth of the fact, however they might dif- 
fer about the means of accomplifhing it ; 
or about the delicacy with which they 
ought to meddle in any fhape with the 
Conftitution. He begged leave to fay, that 
there was not a man in that Houfe who had 
more reverence for the Conftitution, and 
more refpect, even for its vettiges, than 
himfelf. But he was afraid that the re- 
verence and the enthufiafin which Englifh- 
men entertained for the Conftiiution would, 
if not fuddenly prevented, be the means 
of deftroying it; for fuch was their enthu- 
fiafm, that they would not remove even its 
defeéts, for fear of touching its beauty. 
He admired the one fo much, fo t was 
his reverence for the beauties of that Con- 
ftitution, that he wifhed to remove thofe 
defeéts, as he clearly perceived that they 
were defects which altered the radical prin- 
ciples of the Conftitetion, and it would 
not be innovation, as he had faid, but reco- 
very of the Conftitution, to remove them : 
Gentlemen were ready to acknowledge 
the truth of this; but they ftopped from 
the difficulty of accomplifhmg the necef- 
iary reform. - Many propofitions had been 
made from different quarters towards this 
great ational object. In particular it had 
been faid, that the purity and independenge 
of Parliament would be the mrott eafily ac- 
complifhed, and the moft effeétually, by 
annihilating the corrupt influence of the 
Crown. ‘This he was ready to acknow- 
ledge asa great and powerful means of re- 
ftormg mdependence and refpeét to Parlia- 
ment, and he was hap xy to fee, that un- 
der the prefent Minttry the corrupt in- 
fluence of the Crown would not be exerted. 
Tt might therefore with truth be faid, that 
now the injurious, corrupt, and baneful 
influence of the Crown was nomore. Its 
effeét would not be felt-during the Mini- 
ftry of a fet of men who were the friends of 
conftitutionsl freedom; but it was the 
duty of Parliament to provide for the fu- 
ture, and to take care that im no time this 
dark fy{tem fhould be revived, to conta- 
minate the fa’ and honourable fabric’ of 
our Government. This influence was'of 
the moft pernicious kind ; and at all times 
had been pointed to as the fertile fource of 
all our miferies. - It had been fubftituted 
in the room of wifdom, of activity, of 
exertion, ancof fuccefs. It was but too 
naturally connected with the extenfive li- 
muts 
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mits of our empire, and with the broad 
fcale upon wiich its operations were con- 
ducted. It had heen truly faid of this 
corrupt influence, ‘That it had grown 
with oar growth, and ftrengthened with 
our ftrength."—Unhappily, however, for 
this country, it had not decayed with our 
decay, nor diminifhed with our decreafe. 
It bore no fympaihy nor conneétion with 
our falling State; but was ftill found to 
exift in all its ftrength, and had fupported 
a bad Miniftry for a length of years, a- 
gainft all the confequences of a mifchievous 
fyitem and a defolated empire. He 
thanked Heaven we had now a Miniftry 
who placed their dependence on a more 
honourable bafis, and who conceived no- 
thing to be more effential to the permanent 
interefts of ‘their country, than the total 
extinction of this influence. 

It had been thought by fome, that the 
beft means of effeting a more near relation 
between the! Reprefentatives and the people 
were to take from the decayed and corrupt 
boroughs a part of their Members, and 
add them to thofe places which had 
more intereft and {take in the. country. 
Another mode of making the conneétion 
between the Reprefentative and Conitituent 
more lively and intimate was to bring 
the former more frequently before their 
Ele&tors, by fhortening the duration of 

- Parliament. But all thofe propolitions he 
would beg leave, for the prefeat, to omit 


intirely, and to deliver the matter to the 
Committee to be chofen free from all fug- 
geftions whatever, that they might exercife 
their-own judgment, and colleét, from the 
lights which they would receive, com- 


plete information on the fubject. He 
would therefore content himfelf with Aaying, 
that having mentioned the manner in which 
he would take the liberty of propofing to 
inftitute this inquiry, he hoped that he 
fhould be forgiven for taking up this im- 
portant bufinefs. ‘The matter of com- 
plaint was clear to him; and he was 
itrengthened in his opinion from the ad- 
vice of fome of the greateft characters in 
the kingdom. The affiftance which he 
had received “he acknowledged with grati- 
tude, as it fortified his mind in regard to 
the opinions which he had formed on the 
fubjeét. It was alfo the opinion of many 
refpeétable charaéters, now no more, and 
particularly of one, of whom every.Mem- 
ber in the Houfe could {peak with more 
freedom than himélf. 
not. apt to indulge vague and chimerieal 
{peculations, inconfiftent with prattice and 


expediency. He perfonully knew, that it 


That perfon was- 


was the opinion of this perfon, that, with- 
out recurring to firt principles in this re- 
fpeét, and ettablithing a more folid and 
equal reprefentation of the people, by 
which the proper conftitutional connection 
fhould be revived, this nation, with the beit 
capacities for grandeur and happinefs of 
any on <he face of the earth, muft be 
confounded with the mafs of thofe whofe 
liberties were loft in the corruption of the 
ae a With regard to the time at which 
e had brought it on, he was convinced 
that it was the moft ftafonable moment 
that could be imagined. If it had been 
brought forward during an eager oppofi- 
tion to the meafures of Government, it 
might have been confidered as the objeé& 
of fpite or peevifhnefS ; and, if under 
fuch circumftances they had prevailed, it 
would have been {aid tobe carried by affault. 
But now there was no divition of fenti- 
ment. His Majetty’s Minifters re‘pected 
the voice of the people, and were anxioully 
bent on the reformation of Parliament. 
If there was any divifton of opinion at all, 
it was about the means of accomplithing 
the objeét.. He concluded with moving, 
‘ That a Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the ftate of the repref2ntation in 
Parliament, and to report to the Houfe 
their obfervations thercon.’ 

Mr. Alderman Sawhiidge feconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Powys rofe, he faid, to. give his 
hearty negative to the queftion, trom a 
thorough conviction, that, fo far from its 
being of real fervice, it would be attended 
with infinite mifchief ; the Conititution, in 
its puefent form, had ftood the teit of many 
ages, and had been the envy of all the 
world; he could not fee any good pur- 
pofe the prefent motion would anfwer, for 
it would not aflitt Government in a fhip, 
aman, or a guinea, towards carrying on 
the war with vigour, or towards eftablith- 
ing that much wifhed for objeét, peace. 

Mr. T. Pitt acknowledged that he felt 
him(elf in a very difagreeable fituation ; he 
was always forry, when he was obliged to 
differ from his honourable name-fake, 
as he was conitdent that nothing could 
flow from that honourable Gentleman, 
but what was intended for the public g+od ; 
in the prefent inttance, he had made a 
motion of a very extenfive nature, it 
fiated no particular mode to be adopted for 
the reform, but toappoint a Committee to 
take into confideration the repreientation « s 
this country. . The appeinting of fuch « 
Committee would alarm the country ; they 
would expect fometh ng aisterial to be 

done, 
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done, and it was a great chance whether 
any thing could be adopted that would 
meet with univerfal approbation ; nothing 
lefs than giving every man in the kingdom 
a vote would give univerfal {atisfaction, 
and that he believed was a doétrine that was 
not meant to be laid down. If his ho- 
nourable name-fake had mentioned any 
fpecific plan to be adopted, he could have 

iven his opinion upon it ; how he fhould 

ave voted, he knew not, for he was free 
to confefs, that great regulations might 
be made, but nothing lefs than an equal 
seprefentation of the people would pleafe, 
which was a matter totally impracticable. 
The whole number of voters at prefent in 
England had been computed at 300,000, 
confequently therefore they cpuld not fairly 
give the aflent of 7,000,000; bat our 
fore-fathers had very wifely determined, 
that if the whole multitude were fuffered 
to vote, great confufion would enfue, and 
therefore had provided againft tumultuous 
meetings. The Commons, agreeable to 
the prefent Conftitution, might form a very 
refpectable body of Gentlemen, he withed 
he could fay the other Houle was as de- 
cent, but be believed the contrary was the 
truth. 

Sir G. Savile declared, that it was his 
firm opinion that the Houfe might as well 
call itfelf the reprefentation of France as of 
the pecple of England, for the meafures 
of the late Miniitry had certainly received 
the fanétion of that Houfe, although they 
had as univerfally been reprobated by the 
country atlarge. He had a large tree he 
faid growing fome time fince on his eftate, 
which bore many green Jeaves on the trunk 
of itand {eemed to be in a flourifhing ftate ; 
but on looking at the tree there appeared 
a hole or two, which he looked farther into, 
and on a clofe infpection he found the tree 
was “rotten within; the infide was mere 
touchwood. He hatthe rotten part taken 
away, and now the tree makes a commo- 
dious place, fit for a dozen perfons to dine 
in. He compared the prefent Conftitu- 
tion to the tree ; it appears found, but on 
aninfpection he feared it would be found, 
like the trec, rotten at the heart. 

Sir Horace Mann confefled that he 
thought the queftion rather premature ; 
there undoubtedly was room for a reform, 
but now was not the proper time: he had 
large landed property, he faid, contiguous 
to the town he repreiented, yet he did not 
avifh that landed property fhould have the 
fole reprefentation of the people; there 
were other properties which ought to be 
confidered, but as he thought the prefent 


motion would not lead to that defired end, 
he fhould move the order of the day, as a 
means of getting rid of the prefent quef- 
tion. 

Sir C. Turner faid, he never fhould 
mince matters, whenever he thought the 
liberty of the fubjeS&t was in danger; he 
confidered the Houfe of Conimons, at pre- 
fent, as a parcel of thieves that had ftolen 
an eitate, and were afraid of letting any 
perfon look into the title-deeds, through 
fear of lofing it again; that the Houtfe of 
Commons at prefent were not the Repre- 
fentatives of the people was plain, for they 
had carried on the curfed American war, 
notwithitanding the voice of the people 
was fo much againft it; and the Hon. 
Baronet, who had moved the order of the 
day, fhould have recollected ‘that’ the 
Cinque Ports returned their Members to 
Parliament by the voice of the Revenue- 
officers ; he believed, he faid, the prefent 
Miuniftry were honefter than the lait, but 
that was no reafon for him to be quiet; 
he wanted the Conftitution to be in fuch a 
fituation, that no Miniftry, however bad, 
could for the future make ufe of it againtt 
the fubject ; it was a good thing, he faid, 
to have a good King, but we ought to 
guard againit a bad one. 

Mr. Courtney, in afpeech of confiderable 
length, full of {evere fatire, kept the Houie 
in a continual roar of laughter ; he con- 
feffed himfelf a warm friend to the mo- 
tion, from a thorough conviction that a 
regulation was extremely neceflary; he 
read a paflage from Locke, highly in fa- 
vour of the regulation, and put a fimile to the 
Houle : fuppofing that he had an old man- 
fion which had run to decay by the neglect 
cf the Steward, the upper part deftroyed by 

nefts of ja¢kdaws, and the lower part un+ 
dermined with rats, what would be necef- 
fary in that bufinefs? Why, certainly, to 
pull the manfion down, and ereét a new 
building in its ftead; but he made no 
doubt people would fay, what, deitroy 
that old fabric, that place that was the ad- 
miration of your anceftors? No, do not 
touch it. He would anfwer yes, I am de- 
termined to make the eftate as valuable as 
poflible. He mentioned a number of other 
fimilies, and difplayed much ingenuity in 
fupporting the motion. 

Mr. T. Pitt rofe to explain fome parts 
of his fpeech, which had not been gene- 
rally underftood, and declared that the pre- 
fent queftion was of fo nice a nature, that 
the late Lord Chatham was not thorough- 
ly made up in his mind upon the fubject ; 
he had, to be fure, at one time propofed to 
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add.an additional Knight of the fhire to 
each county, on a fuppofition that the 
county Ele¢tors were by far the moft free 
from corruption, yet he had never th t 


proper to bring fuch a propofition for-— 


sward. 

Mr. Secretary. Fox faid, he rofe with 
pleafure to {peak on a topic in which the 
rights of the people, and the freedom of 
the fubjeét, were fo materially concerned ; 
it was always contended, he faid, that 
the people of England were virtually re- 
prefented, and it had been carried far- 
ther ; fome perfons had formerly faid, that 
the people of America were .in faé as 
rauch reprefented as the people of Birming- 
‘ham; he could not allow that, although 
the was free to.confefs, that by the prefent 
Houfe of Commons the people weie vir- 
tually reprefented.; yet a virtual reprefen- 
tation was only a mere fuccedaneum for 
an equal reprefentation, and Gentlemen 
swho were fo ftrenuous for the fupport of 
the prefent Conititution, frequently made 
ufe of the franchife granted to freeholders 
‘by Henry the Sixth, in various ways, as 
beft fuited their purpofe; If they would 
only recolleé&t, a freeholder of 40 fhillings 
in thofe days was a man of great eftate ; 
to exclude every man now from voting 
who had not an.eftate equal to forty fhil- 
lings in thofe times, would be excluding 
the greateft part of the prefent frceholders. 
That the voice of the people was not to be, 
colleéted from the votes of that Houfe was 
plain, for in all the great queftions for the 
«welfare of the country, he had obferved 
that the county Members, which were 
umoft likely to he independent, had uni- 
formly voted in a proportion of five fixths 
for the queftion, but had been overpower- 
ed by the Members for the ‘rotten bo- 
roughs, which totally defeated every good 
end that could be propofed. ‘The Duke 
.of Richmond, he fiat had laft year in- 
troduced a bill into the other Houfe of 
Parliament for an equal reprefentation ; he 
could not, he owned, fubicribe to all the 
parts of it, but he was convinced that the 
noble Peer meant it for the public good, 
for he was not ashamed to confefs that be 
Jooked upon him as the moft able and fit 
‘man to bring about a reform of any this 
country could boait of. It had been faid, 
that to add Members to the counties would 
be increafing the Ariftocratic influence ; 
‘he owned it would ; and in fome meafure 
the confeffed himfelf a friend to that doc- 
trine; but he would with to be under- 
dtood at the fame time not to mean the in- 
fluence ef Peers, but to confider the monied 
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intereft as the Ariftocratic part; men, 
who had ftakes to lofe, ought, and he 
trufted would ‘be the moft anxious to pre- 
fervethem, it had been fuggefted to him, 
that the army and navy ought to be exclud- 
ed that Houle; he was of quite a different 
opinion ; for he could with, in order to 
make that Houle perfeét, that it fhould 
contain the landed, the navy, the army, 
the monied, and in fhort every interett ; 
but it did not at prefent ; and the city for 
which he had the honour to fit was fo little 
weprefented, that the county in which it 
ftood, although it contained one eighth 
part of fhe whole numibers of Eleftors af 
Great Britain, although jit paid one fixth 
part of the land-tax, and a full third of all 
other taxes, yet it had not more than a 
fifty-fifth part of the reprefentation. Cer- 
tainly no man in that Houfe could in juf- 
tice contend that the county af Middlefex 
was fairly repre&nted; for if they did, 
he mutt differ-from them -materiglly. He 
= a variety of compliments to Mr. W. 
itt, for his teady attachment to liberty, 
and declared that he dreaded nothing but 
‘the moft imminent danger wold ever a- 
waken the people to a fenfe of their dan- 
ger; he reprobated the ruinous meafures 
of the late Miniftry, and declared that he 
wifhed for no .other fupport than what 
would naturally come for a thorough con- 
viétion that his meafures were right. 

Mr. Dempfter faid, that if the argu- 
ment which had been alledged, that with- 
out mentioning the fpecific mode of ob- 
taining the redrefs, the Houfe ought not 
to fend the fubje&t to a Committee, had 
been admitted, in other cafes the nation 
would have loft the benefits of mott fub- 
ftantial reform in more than one inftance. 
In the cafe of the Eaft-India inquiries, 
there was-no fpecific mode pointed out firlt 
in the Houfe, and upon that fent to the 
Committee ; but it was merely declared that 
there were abufes which ought to be in- 
quired into—the Committee had mquired, 
and upon their report it was moft likely 
that regulations would take place of the 
moft important nature ; andy the opera- 
tion of which, this chuntry would reap 
all the advantages of a ‘happy commercial 
fyftem in their Afiatic territories. The 
Houle ought to do in this matter exactly 
in the fame may; they ought to leave to 
the Committee the whole bufinefs, and a&t 
upon the report. He was well con- 
vinced that there were abufes, that ought 
to be remedied. In the part of the coun- 

to which he had the honour to belong, 
where the forms of cle€tion were different 
Aaa from 
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from thofe in the other parts of Britain, 
there were feveral peculiarities of a moft 
inconvenient and improper nature. “ He 
would mention one in particular, the café 
of fuperiority: he was himfelf_ the fupe- 
rior of a land, with which he had no other 
conneétion ; he neither lived upon it, nor 
received the rents; it was the property of 
another perfon; but he, as fuperior, had 
a vote, and the proprietor had none, tho’ 
in every refpect intitled, except by the 
forms of a local mode of tenure, to the 
rights of a Freeholder. 

Mr. Alderman Townfend wondered 
that the oppofition to this meafure fhould 
have been begun by a Gentleman (Mr. T. 
Pitt) who was himfelf the Reprefentative 
of a borough which in faét had not a fingle 
Elector. The return was made by fome 
perfon, no creature knew who, and yet this 
Gentleman came, and was to be confidered 
as one of the Reprefentatives of the people 
of England. He was no fuch thing. He 
was his own Reprefentative, and nothing 
elfe. Would any man fay that this was 
very confiitent with any radical principle 
of Conftitution ? Or that while this exifted, 
we could truly fay, that there was an equal 
or fair reprefentation of the people ? 

Mr. Rigby expreffed himfelf very much 
againft thefe innovations, which were 
merely chimerical, and which could never 
be reduced to any folid and fubftantial 
practice. He was an enemy to the prefent 
reform, becaufe, in faét, it had not arifen 
from any requeft made to that Houfe by 
the people. It had come from Affocia- 
tions, which were by no means expreflive of 
the fenfe of the counties to which they be- 
longed, Thefe Affociations were formed 
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in this manner: a fet of men determined 
to call a meeting of the county to which 
they belonged, and at this meeting all per- 
fons’ were excluded who were not of their 
own way of thinking.—From thefe De- 
legates were chofen, and thefe Delegates 
made refolutions, and publifhed them in 
the newfpapers, as the fenfe of their coun- 
ty. This was not the way of collecting 
the voice of the people: it might be afked 
then, how the voice of the people was to 
be colleSted ? Could it be by the Sheriffs 
of the feveral counties calling together the 
Grand Juries! No. For the Sheriffs 
might call only fuch Gentlemen as he 
knew to be of the particular fentiments 
which he wifhed them to exprefs. ‘This 
then was not the way, and in fhort there 
was no way of collecting the fenfe of the 
people but in that Houfe; and he believed 
that on this night the fenfe of the people 
would be déclared to be againft the pro- 
pofed alterations. 

Sir Watkin Lewes warmly fupported 
the motion, in a fpeecli which did him much 
honour. 

Mr. William Pitt concluded the de- 
bate, by fpeaking in anfwer to the various 
arguments that had been urged in oppofi- 
tion to his motion. 

The Speaker then put the queftion, as 
moved by Sir Horace Mann, ‘ That the 
order of the day be now read,” upon, which 
the Houle divided, 

Ayes 
Noes 


161 
141 


oe 


Majority agajnft Mr. Pitt’s motion 20 


‘{ To be continued. } 
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The BRITISH Muje, containing original Poems, Songs, &e. 


MORNING: AnODE. 


S H AKE off, my foul, the chains of fleep, 
That would thy fenfes captive keep, 
And Nature’s charms furvey : 

Lo! the blue hills and chequered fkies, 

The plain that in gteen profped lies, 

A {cene profufely gay. 


Sublime in lucid fields to roam, 
The lark has left his humble home, 
Sweet harbinger of morn ! 
Zephyr has curl’d the filver lake, 
And kift the bloffoms in the brake, 
: And fwept the humid corn, 


The nymphs and fwains, call’d forth by day, 
Now tread the mead, mature in hay, 
Each with a rake or fork 5 


While many a merry tale and glee, 
With paftimes innocent, though free, 
Beguile their tedious work. 


The bounding huntfman fires his hounds 
O’er dells and plains, and craggy mounds ; 
His triumph fwells the gale ; 
Spreading the notes that fteal his foul, 
From rock to rock vibrations roll, 
And lengthen in the vale, 


Delightful interval of time, 
Though not like Noon in {tate fublime, 
Thy milder graces pleafe ; 
Thy graces, which no pains difpenfe, 
Nor lavifh glories too intenfe ; 
With pomp deftroying eafe. 
Oh! might my verfe rcfemble thee ! 
From thade and oftentation free, 


Could Envy raife alarms ? ; 
Dark. 














Darknefs at night involves the fky, 
Meridian fun-beams fearching fly, 
But Morn has gentler charms. 


How like a virgin breathing youth, 
Wich fpotlefs light like candid truth, 
The blufhing beauty fmiles ! 
How balmy is the breath of Morn! 
What wreaths fair Induftry adorn, 

When Health invites to toils ! 


6 


PROLOGUE 


To Litio’s Tragedy of Fatal Curiofity, 
on its revival at the Theatre Royal in 
the Haymarket, June 29, 1782. 


Written by G. CoLMan, 
Spoken by Mr. PALMER. 


ONG fince, beneath this humble roof, 
this play, 
Wrought by true Englith genius, faw the day. 
Forth from this humble roof it fcarce has 
ftray’d ; 
In prouder Theatres "twas never play’d. 
There you have gap’d, and doz’d o’cr many 
a piece, 
Patch’d up from France, orftol’n from Rome 
or Greece, . 
Or made of threds from Shakefpeare’s golden 
fleece. 
There fcholars, fimple nature caft afide, 
Have trick’d their heroes out in claffic pride ; 
No fcenes, where genuine paffion runs to 
wate, ~ 
But all hedg'd in by thrubs of modern tafte ! 
Each Tragedy laid out, like garden grounds, 
One circling gravel marks its narrow bounds, 
Ls to’s plantations were of Foreft growth-- 
Shakefpeare’s the fame — Great Nature’s 
hand in both ! 
Give me a tale the paffions to controul, 
© Whofe lighteft word may harrow up the 
foul !” 
A magic potion, of charm’d drugs commixt, 
Where pleafure courts, and horror comes 





betwixt ! 

Such are the-fcenes that we this night re- 
new, 

Scenes that your fathers were well pleas’d to 
view. 

Once we half paus’d—and while cold fears 
prevail, 

Strive with faint ftrokes to foften down the 


tale ; . 
wBut foon, attir’d in all its native woes, 
The thade of Litto to our fancy rofe : 
Check thy weak hand—it faid, or feem’d to 
fay 
Nor of its manly vigour rob my play ! 
From Britifh annals I the ftory drew, 
And Britifh hearts fhall feel, and BEAR it 
too. 
Pity thall move their fouls, in fpite of ru'es ; 
And terror takes no leflun from the {cltools, 
Spevk to their bofoms, to their feclings truft, 
You'll find their fentence gencrous, and 
jul ! 
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VERSES by R.B. Sueripan, Efq. 


Mr. Sheridan meeting Mifs Linley, now 
Mrs. Sheridan, at the entrance of a Grot- 
to in the vicinity of Bath, took the liberty 
of offering her fome advice, with which 
apprehending that the was difpleafed, he 
left‘the following lines in the Grotto the 
next day: 


















































Neouth is this mofs-cover'd grotto of 
ftone 
And damp is the 
tree ; 
Yet I this rude grotto with rapture will own, 
And, willow, thy damps are retrcthing to 
me, 








, 
fhade of this dew dripping 




















For this is the grotto where Delia reclin’d, 
As late 1 in fecret her confidence fought ; 
And this is the tree kept her fafe from the 
wind, 
As blufhing fhe heard the grave leffon I 
taught. 





























Then tell me thou grotto of mofs-cover'd 
* ftone, 
And tell me thou willow with leaves drip- 
ping dew, . 
Did Delia feem vex’d when Horatio was 
one ? : 
And did the confefs her refentment to you ? 















































Methinks now each bough, as you're waving 
it, tries : 
To whifper a caufe for the forrow I feel ; 
To hint how fhe frown’d when I dar’d to 
advife, 
And figh’d when the faw that I did it with 


zeal, 





























True, true, filly leaves, fo fhe did, 1 allow; 
She frown’d, but no rage in her looks 
could I fee : 
She frown’d, but refleétion has clouded her 
brow ; 
She figh’d, but, perhaps, "twas-in pity to 
me. 






































Then wave thy leaves brifker, thou willow 
of woe; 
I tell thee, no rage in her looks could I 




















ce : 
I cannot, I will not, believe it was fo; 
She was not, fhe could not, be angry with 
me 

















For well did the know that my heart meant 
no wrong ; 
It funk at the thought of but giving her 
































ain : | 
But trufted its tafk to a fault’ring tongue, 
Which err’d from the feelings it could not 
explain. 








Yet, oh! if indeed I've offended the maid 5 
if Delia m+ humble monition refufe ; 

Sweet willow, the next time fhe vifts thy 

fhade, 

zently her bofym, and plead my cx 
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And - ftony grot, in thy arch may’ft pre- So may’it am, gteen willow, for ages thus 
erve 
Two lingering drops of the night-~fallen 


dew ; 
And juft let them fall at her feet, and they'll 
ferve t 
As tears of my forrow intruftéd to you. 


Or left they unheeded fhould fall at her feet, 
Let them fall on her bofom of fnow ; and 


I {wear 
The next time I vifit thy mofs-cover'd 
feat, 
Tl pay thee eath drop with a genuine 
tear. 


tofs 
Thy branches fo lank o’er the flow-wind- 
ing ftream ; 
And thou, ftony grotto, reta‘n all thy mofs, 
While yet there’s a poet to make thee his 
theme. 
Nay more—may my Delia ftill give you hes 
charms 
Each evening, and fometimes the whole 
evening long ; 
Then, grotto, be proud to fupport her white 
arms, 
Then, willow, wave all thy green tops to 
her fong. ; 


~ 


Particutars refpecting the late Revolution in the New Ministry. 


IN the courfe of lat week, the Publicwere 
alarmed by the refignation of Mr. Fox, and 
other Members: of the new Cabinet. Various 
conjectures were formed in courfe; but, the 
Houfe of Commons having been unexpeétedly 
adjourned to Tuefday the gth of July, no 
authentic information could be obtained till 
that day, whe, under the idea that Mr. Fox 
would then give his reafons for his refignation, 
there was the greateft concourfe of people, at 
every avenue of the Houfe, that had ever been 
Known at-this time of the year. At four 
e’clock, Mr. Coke, of Nottingham, rofe to 
make a motion, which, though not conneéted 
with the late revolution, was introductory to 
a full difcuffion of the fubjeét. He had heard 
a report, he faid, that a penfion had been 
granted to the prefent Treafurer of the Navy 
{Colonel Barre] of 32001. a year; that the 
patent was now hurrying through the different 
offices, that, no doubt, it might pafs the 
Great Seal, before the royal afient fhould be 
given to the bill for r¢eforming-his Majefty’s 
Civil Eftabtifhment. This penfion, he un- 
derftood, was not to take place as long as the 
tight hon. Member, who was to enjoy it, fhould 
continue to fill his prefent, or any other office, 
No one in the Houfe was more fenfible of the 
merits of that right hon. gentleman, or would 
go farther in rewarding them ; but ftill this was 
not a time for beftowing fuch confiderable re- 
wards. The common language of men wasy 
that the refourses of the mation were exhaufted, 
and the moft rigid plans of economy fhould be 
adopted ; but this penfion was not an inftance 
of that @conomy ; and he could not conceal 
his furprife, at finding the language and the 
practice of fome men fo much at variance, 
It was his intention to make a motion on the 
fubject ; but, before he made it, he withed 
to be informed whether fuch a penfion had 
been granted, or nut. 

Mr. F. Montague acknowledged that the 
honourable Member was pretty correét in what 
he had ftated. A warrant had certainly pafled 
the ‘Treafury Board for a pention of 3,200. 
to the gentleman mentioned, and he himfelf, 
. a Commiilivncs Of she Treafury, had figne 

ity 


Mr. Coke having had the fat thus afcer- 
tained, obferved, that there was a claufe in 
the bill, for reforming the Civil Lift, wh'ch 
lay ready for the royal aflent, by which’ the 
Minifter of the day was to be reftrained from 
granting a greater penfion than 6ool. a year 
Now if ths claufe was neceflary in the pre- 
fent fituation of affairs, he conceived it to be 
improper to grant the penfion in queftion, and 
highly indecent in hurrying it through the dif- 
ferent offices, that it might pafy the Seal, 
before the bill fhould pafs‘into a law: he-was 
returning to his Conftituents, and he fhould, 
no doubt, be afked if the new Min:fters kept 
their word with the Public, and were careful 
hufbands of the public money ; what muft be 
his anfwer, if fuch a penfion as this fhovld 
pafs the Seal? Now was the time to inter- 
pofe. In order, therefore, to prevent an ad 
ditional burden from being laid upon the peo- 
ple, he would move, that an humble addrcfs 
be prefented to his Majefty, praying, ‘ that 


he will be gracioufly pleafed to inform this 


Houfe, which of his Minifters it was, who 
had prefumed to advife his Majefty, in the 
prefent diftreffed ftate of the finances of this 
country, to grant a penfion of 3,200l. a year, 
to the Right Hon. Col. Barré, to commence 
whea that gentleman fhall ceafe to fill the 
Office of Treafurer of the Navy, or any other 
Office under his Majefty.” 

Mr. Martin feconded the motion. 

Mr. F. Montague faid he hoped the Houfs 
would not think there was any blame in the 
meafure, when he fhould have informed them 
that the warrant had been figned alfo by 
that great perfonage, whofe memory would 
ever be held in veneration, and whofe lois 
the whole nation mutt tong deplore. It was 
unneceffary for him to fay he meant the no- 
ble Marquis, who had lately prefided at the 
Treafury-board. Such was his opinion of the 
integrity of heart, and firmnefs of mind, of 
that noble Lord, to refitt every thing that ought 
to be refitted, that his approbation was furi- 
cient to fanctify, in his mind, almott aay act. 
There was then fitting by his fide a nobi- 
Lord (Althorpe) of whom, if he was not pre- 
font, he would draw a picture, that, to thole 

whe 
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who did not know him, might appear flat- 
te¥ing ; but to thofe who were acquainted with 
him, fair, juft, and impartial; that noble 
Lord, who promifed to tread in the footfteps 
of the noble Marquis, and to be one day as 
amiable in the eyes of his country—That 
noble Lord had alfo figned the warrant. ‘To 
two fuch names could he have made any dif- 
ficulty to add his own? But if his name had 
ftood alone, he would’ hold himfelf juftifiable 
for having figned it, when he confidered the 
merits of the gentleman who was. to reccive 
this penfion: he had for twenty years faith- 
fully ferved the Public in Parliament, and 
watched over the aétions of Minifters with a 
diligence that deferved the greateft applaufe : 
he had, in confequence of his political con- 
duct, loft fitwations, which, if he had been 
hefs difinterefted, would have rendered’ it un- 
neceflary to grant him this penfion. His 
difintereftednefs ought not to go unrewarded ; 
and it would bea repreach to the Public, if 
he fhould, in the latter part of his life, be 
expofed to inconvenience. He had, himfelf, 
been but a fhort time in office, an! he was 
going fhortly to retire from it; fo fr, how- 
ever, was he from reproaching himielf with 
any mifcondutt while he was in it, for having 
granted this penfion, that all he lamented 
was, that he had not alfo figned a warrant for 
fach another penfion, in favour of a mott re- 
fpéGiable gentleman (Mr. Burke) whofe fcr- 
vices. to the Public deterved to be amply re- 
warded. He concluded by moving, that the 
debate on the motion, then before the Houfe, 
fhould be adjourned. 

Lord Althorpe and Mr. Grenville, who, 
as Lords of the ‘Treafury had alfo figned the 
warrant, vindicated their conduct on the fame 
ground. 

Colonel Barré begged the Houfe would in- 
dulge him with their attention, while he 
fhould fay a few words on a fubjett which fo 
vary nearly concerned him. He faid he did 
not blame the hon. Member who Irad brought 
forward ,the bufimef$; he had done no more 
than his duty; and moft probably he him- 
felf mutatis mutandis, thould have atted pre- 
cifely the fame part; but he would .not al- 
kow the hon. Member to aflume to himfeif 
any merit for having broughr to light a tranf- 
ation, which from the beginning: had never 
been kept a ‘ecret. It was known every 
where ; he could not fee any reafon that could 
juttify the hon, Member in faying that it was 
now hurried through the offices, as the pen- 
fion had been granted almoft from the very 
day, when the new Adminiftration came into 
office. Having faid thus much, he requelted 
that he might be permitted to fay a few words 
more immediately refpecting himiclf. He 
would only ftate what he had been, and what 
he m'ght now have been, if his conduét had 
been different from what that Houfe had feen 
it. In the laft war be commanded a regiment 


ef 1000 men ; and he truited, that while he 


enjoyed that command, h¢ had difgraced nei- 
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ther himfelf nor his profeffion, At the Peace 
his regiment was broke ; and, as he had ferved 
a campaign as Adjutant-general to the immor- 
tal Wolfe, he was appointed to that Office 
at home; he was at the fame time made Go- 
vernor of Sterling Caftle, both which places 
were worth 1sool. net money. It was true 
that he ought not to look upon the tenure of 
thefe places as for life. however, they were 
military places, and he had a right to have 
imagined that Ke fliould have been difmifled 
from them for a military offence only. I 
tltis, however, he had been miftaken; he was 
an enemy to general warrants ; he had voted 
againft them as a Member of Parliament ; 
and the very next day he was difmiffed from 
his ag employments, for this political of- 
fence. His fucceffor im the Adjutant-gene= 
raithip had cleared 4000 guineas a year. _‘This 
income he fhould have enjoyed, had he beer 
lefs a friend to the liberties of the people ; and 
at this day he would. have been an old Lieute- 
nant-general, ‘The lofé of his Adjutancy and 
government was net however enough; he had 
the half-pay of a Lieutenant-colonel, about 
166]. a year; a junior Officer was promoted 
over his head ; he had remonftrated, and fued 
for his rank ; but he was too obnoxious to the 
men in power; and, as it had been forefeen, 
he gave up his hralf-pay. Honour, he faid, 
has its delicacies, and he had rather ftarve, 
than facrifice his feelings. Thus he had loft 
his very profeffion, and in returm he was to 
enjoy, whenever he fhould quit his prefent of= 
ficey a penfion not more: than equal to the 
half pay annexed to the rank which he fhould 
now fill in the army, if he had not given up 
his profeffion. The penfion appeared to be 
high: 3,2<0l. founded big; but, after the 
deduétion of taxes, Sc. the real amount would 
be little more than 2,1col. If this appeared 
to the Houfe to be too much, let them cur- 
tail it; or, if they difliked the whole, let 
them annihilate it; for he would not with to 
put into his pocket a fingle fhilling of the 
public money, which that Houfe fhould think 
he ought not to receive.” 

Mr. Aubrey was of opinion, that in fuch 
times as the prefent, the Public fhould deal 
out rewards with a {paring hand; but ftill he 
thought that the hard treatment which the 
right hon. Memter had experiencedg for his 
defence of the liberties of the people, had re- 
mained too long unrewarded. 

After a few words from Mr. Gafcoyne, 
fen. Mr. Fox rofe; and ftood in his old 
place, om the oppofition-fide. He had not, 
he faid, figned the warrant.for the penfion in 
queftion ; but then it was not in his depart- 
ment to do fo; fer he confefled that he knew 
of it from the beginning ; 2:1, as one of the 
Cabinet Council, he had advited his Majefty 
to grant it. The gentleman to whom it had 
been granted was unquettionably a perfon, than 
whom no one could be more deferving of re- 
w.rd; and therefore he fhould hold himfelf 
jvftified for the advice he had given. 

The 
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The noble Marquis, whofe death was one 
cf the fevereft blows this country had felt for 4 
long time, had figned the warrant; but it 
ought to be obferved by thofe who found fault 
with Adminiftration, that they were the friends 
of thofe who remained in, not of thofe who 
had gone out of office, who were the objects 
of penfions. The right hon. Member, who 
had obtained a grant of this penfion, had been 
always true to his friends and attachments ; 
and if hereafter he and that right hon, gen- 
tleman fhould difagree in politics, he would 
freely own that this difagteement would not 
arife from any defertion on the part of that 
Member, of his friends and attachments. If 
it fhould appear to fome gentlemen that any 
blame fhould fall upon Minifters for advifing 
the grant of the penfion in quettion, he begged 
it might be remembered, that it was not granted 
to any one of thofe who had thought proper 
to refign their employments. The noble Mar- 
quis had not provided for thofe who moft en- 
joyed his favour and efteem. It was a part 
of his character that he was moft ready to 
provide for thofe, with whom he was the 
leaft connected, and who, perhaps, were the 
mott hoftile to his own principles. If he had 
been of a different turn of mind, he would 
mot have forgotten one, whofe merits gave 
him, at lea(t, as high a claim to public re- 
ward. But that noble Lord: was no more ; 
his principles no longer guided the Cabinet ; 
and thofe who adhered to his principles, could 
no longer fit in the Cabinet, fince he, who 
had been the corner-ftone of the Admini- 
ftration, was removed. With him his prin- 
ciples had been removed from the Cabinet ; 
and he fhould not be furprifed, if he fhould, 
in a fhort time, fee the old Minifters reitoved 
to their former favourite bench in that Houfe ; 
for, when-he had reafon to think that their 
principles would foon be revived in the Coun- 
cils of his Majetty, there could be little ground 
for furprife, if, with their principles, they 
fhould re-enter the Cabinet: nor ought it 
to be a matter of furprife that he fhould 
have refigned his fituation, when he faw a 
very great probability that thofe principles, 
which had been the very foundation of the 
Adminiftcation in which he had borne a part, 
would be given up. It had been obierved by 
an hon. Member, that difcord prevailed now 
among thofe Miniiters, who had formerly 
arraigned their predecefiors fer their want of 
unanimity : but the cafe was not fairly itated. 
When he, among others, had arraigned Mini- 
fters for their difcord in the Cabinet, it was 
not merely becaufe they difagreed, but becaute, 
difagreeing, they had, what he fhould cal! the 
meannels, to continue in office, and to give 
their countenance to meafures, which in their 
hearts they condemned. He differed in ovi- 
nion from his kate colleagues in office ; that 
was no crime in him; but if, after he hiad 
difagreed upoa great and important polats, he 
had continued to aét with them, he fhould 


have held himfelf deferving of every cenfure 


due to that fpecies of condust which he had 
condemned in his predecefiors. ‘ 

Gen. Conway lamented that fatal differ- 
ence of opinion, which had deprived his Ma- 
jefty of the benefit of the fplendid talents of 
his right hon. friend; but he really could not 
fee that there was fuch a difagreement in the 
Cabinet, as could juftify him in withdrawing 
from it. When eleven Cabinet... Minitters 
were aflembled in Council, it was impoffible 
that there fhould not be fome fhades of dif- 
ference in opinion ; byt, when this difterence 
was not of an important nature, to retire from 
the Cabinet was a meafure, in his mind, not 
to be juftified. For his part, he had not per- 
ceived any departure whatever from thofe prin- 
ciples, which had been the bafis of this Ad- 
miniftration. An Adminiftration which he 
believed to have been the moft popular that 
had ever been formed in this or any other 
country. If he had perceived any fuch de- 
parture, he not only would have applauded 
his right hon. friend for having withdrawn 
himfelf, but would have accompanied him in 
his retreat. That the Houfe might judge 
whether the original principles upon which the 
late Adminiftration had been formed, wese 
ftill adhered to, or not, he would, with the 
leave of the Houfe, ftate to them what thefe 
principles were. The firft was, that the in- 
dependence of America fhould be uncondi- 
tionally acknowledged. Upon this head, he 
remarked, that he had always confidered this 
independence, come when it would, as a very 
great evil; but fince he found that it had 
become neceffary, that it muft be acknow- 
ledged, or that this country muft be undone, 
he thought that of two evils the lefs fhould 
be adopted, and that America ought to be 
declared independent, rather than that this 
country fhould be undone. In this opinion 
the whole Cabinet had concurred ; and though 
there was a difference in opinion as to the means 
by which this bufinefé was to be done, there 
was but one opinion. as to the main queition, 
This would appear inconteftibly from the dif- 
patches which had been fent to America, by 
which an offer was to be made to-the Amerti- 
cans, to open a negociation with them, upon 
this preliminary, that they were to be ac- 
knowledge! an independent nation, and treated 
with as fuch, [ Mr. Fox whiipered acrofs 
the Houfe, that, by the refolutions of the 
Cabinet, the independence of America was to 
be the price of peace, and therefore could not 
be faid to be unconditicnal.———To this Gene- 
tal Conway replied, that the diftinétion was, 
in his opinion, futile ; thst the independence 
of America was 4vhat the people of that coun- 
try had long been fighting for; and when 
they found the great object for which they had 
fupporfed a long, expenfive, and bloedy war, 
\Was attained, he was convinced that their 
arma would drop from their hands, and that 
tiey would think that a happy peace, which 
could be obtained by the attainment of that 
object for which they had been fo long fight- 
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ing. He wifhed that what he faid might be 
made as public as poffible in America, that 
the people of that country might no_ longer 
be impofed upon by thofe who wifhed for a 
continuation of the war by t!.¢ French, or by. 
thofe among themfelves, whofe ambitious views - 
might be difappointed by a peace. 

The next principle upon which the new 
Adminifration had bcetn formed was, that a 
regular fyftem of ceconomy fhould be efta- 
blifhed in the expenditure of the public money. 
From this principle he had not as yet been 
able to difcover a deviation. The penfion 
granted to the right hon. Member near him, 
did not appear to him a departure from it. 
Indeed he knew nothing of it originally, and 
had heard ofjit only very lately ; but he could 
not but approve of it. The Hon. Gentleman 
had not exaggerated an iota relative to him- 
felf, in what he had faid upon the fubjeét. + 

The third principle was, that the inde- 
pendence of the Irish legiffature, fo fully ac- 
kn wledged by the repeal of the 6th George I.” 
fhouid be eltablifhed upon a firm fyftem never 
to be departed from. From this fyftem it 
could not be faid that the new Adminiftration 
had in any degree depurted. 

The fourth principle was, that a reform 
fhould take place in the Civil Lift, and other 
departments of the ftate. This principle had 
already bees adhered to in part, and a bill now 
Jay in the Upper Houfe for the royal affent, 
which would convince the public that the Ca- 
binet were in earneft on that head. 

Thefe were the great principles upon which 
the Adminiftration was formed; the Houfe 
could already pronounce how faithfully three 
of them had been adhered to; as to the other, 
which related to America, time would con- 
vince them, that the Cabinet were as deter- 
mined to adhere to it as to the others: for 
his part, he thus proclaimed thefe to be bis 
principles ; hitherto, he had every reafon to 
fay, they were the pcinciples alfo.of the Cabi- 
net; but, if ever it fhould be refolved in 
Council to depart from any one of them, he 
would reft fatisfied to be pronounced the moft 
infamous of men, if he fhould continue to act 
one moment with thofe men who fhould 
enter into fuch a refolution. For his part he 
did not mind men; he never would take a 
part in a fcramble or quarrel for places, pen- 
fions, or for power; he did not care who were 
the Members of the Cabinet, or who en- 
joyed power, provided thofe principles, which 
he had {tated as the fundamental points of the 
new Adminiftration, were ftri€tly adhered to : 
he looked to meajures only, and not to men, 
He lamented as much as any man the death 
of the noble Marquis, which had occafioned 
the late divifion ; but he faw no ground for 
appreheafion that the fucceffor, who had been 
given to him; would not fteadily purfue the 
true interéfts of his country; that he would 
not ftrictly adhere to the great leading prin- 
ciple relative to America, which he had {tated 
to the Houfe. - The*noble Lord in queftion 
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was not fatisfied at bringing himfelf to think 
favourably of American independence, to 
which the change ‘of affairs had made him a 
convert; he went farther, and he had per- 
fuaded the King to think favourably of it 
alfo. \He therefore was at a lofs to difcover 
the effential ground of difference in the Cabi- 
net, and the caufe of that feparation, and the 
lofs of the affitance of his right hon. friend, 
which no one could more fincerély lament than 
he did. 

Mr. Fox expreffed his hope that the Houfe 
would excufe him, if he fhould rife a fecond 
time, to exculpate himéelf from fo heavy a 
charge as that of having quitted the fervice of 
the public without caufe, and afcribed a con- 
duét or intention to the prefent Cabinet which 
they had a right to difclaim. It feemed to 
have been infinuated, that difappointment in 
a conteft for power, or for place, had been 
the true caufe of his retreat from/the prefent 
Adminiftration ; but he was happy to have it 
in his power to aniwer this charge effectually, 
by affuring the Houfe, that he had ina full 
Cabinet Council, exprefsly declared, that, if 
fuch and fuch a meafure fhould be adopted, he 
mutt necefiarily refign his employment. This 
declaration he had made before the death of 
the noble Marquis, If he did not aétually 
refign before that melancholy event took place, 
it was becaufe he would not embitter the lait 
moments of a venerable friend, by taking a 
ftep, which he knew would give him the 
greateft uneafire’s:' but to prove that the 
probability of the death of that great and 
good man had no influence whatever upon 
him in his refolution to refign, he had faid, 
that when there was every hope given by the 
faculty, that the noble Marquis was likely to 
recover, he had onthe very day thefe delufive 
tidings had been brought to the Cabinet, pofi- 
tively declared that he mutt retire, if fuch 2 
particular meafure fhould be adopted. He was 
out-voted in the Council, and that meafure 
was adopted. Now, as he looked upon that 
meafure to be to the laft degree dangerous, he 
owed it to himfelf and to his country, not to 
remain any longer in a fituation, in which he 
could not continue to aét, without renouncing 
his principles, or betraying his truft with the 
public, He ftood in a delicate fituation: it 
had been often faid, that while he himfelf and 
fome other men fhould continue in office, it 
would be looked upon as a pledge that nothing 
was going forward, that could be injprious to 
the public intereft. Muft he not, therefore, 
deceive thofe who fhould look upon his con- 
tinuance in office as fuch a pledge, if he fhould 
confent to retain his fituation, while meaiures 
were purfuing which he thought highly ins 
jurious to the public intereft? All that was 
great, all that was good in the kingdom, had 
countenanced his retreat; his noble friend 
(Lord John Cayendith) had reigned his em- 
ployment ; and the Public would be naturally 
led to prefume, that when fuch a charaéter 
quitted the Cabinet, mo man of charaCter ought 
to 
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to remain in it, {If the higher fenfe of duty 
had not compelled him (Mr. Fox) to refign, 
the had many very powerful inducements to 
keep in the Cabifiet. He would not fay that 
the was fuch a Stoic as to prefer poverty to 
riches, inconvenience to eafe, and obfcurity 
to fplendor and power; but when power, emo- 
Sument, celebrity, and eafe, were to be ac- 
quired ‘by a bafe- defertion of principle, an 
hornet man could not hefitate a moment what 
fine of conduét he fhould purfue. But it was 
faid that he differed only for shades; perhaps 
to his right hon. friend the difference, which 
to others appeared of the greateft magnitude, 
might appear only as a fhade; but to him 
this difierence feemed of that confequence, 
as to be decifive of this great queftion, ‘ whe- 
ther we shall have peace or war?’ And it was 
not a little flrange that the right hon. gen- 
tleman, by whofe vote in the Cabinet, the 
queftion was decided, fhould have had fo little 
penetration, as not to difcover, that the fate 
of the empire, and not a little fhade of dif- 
ference, dependet upon his vote. But it was 
the fate of ‘his-right hon. friend to be laft to 
difcover thofe things which ftruck every man 
alive ; and experience ought to have fharpened 
his penetration. In the year 1766, when 
his right hon. friend had voted for the re- 
peal of the Stamp A&, he never dreamt that 
the idea of taxing America would revive ; he 
had then the fecurity of almoft every man in 
the prefent Cabinet ; Lord Shelburne was then 
Secretary of State; the then Chancellor had 
figned a ftrong proteft againft taxing America ; 
the Duke of Grafton was at the head of the 
‘Treafury ; the characters of all thofe Mini- 
fers were as pledges that the fyftem of taxing 
America was at an end; but fo greatly had 
his right hon. friend been deceived, that’ he 
had fince been obliged to fight hard, to put 
an end to a war, entered into folely for the 
purpofe of raifing a revenue in America ; his 
efforts had been fuccefsful; ‘he had crufhed 
‘that war ; but, after he ‘had fucceeded, and car- 
sied the addrefs of that ‘Houfe to the throne, 
for putting an end to the American war, he 
“was willing to give up the honour of it to the 
Earl of Shelburne, and to fay that it was that 
noble Lord who had made the King think 
favourably of the independence of America. 
‘That Houfe had fpoken ont ; it had fpoken the 
voice of the people ; and the King muft have 
Yiftened, as no doubt he was well inclined, to their 
voice. ‘True it was, the Adminiftration, of which 
he himfelf had lately formed a part, was a popu- 
far one 5 but he could not call it the Earl of 
Shelburne’s Adminiftration. They did not go 
into office with him; he had called upon’them, 
in the name of his Majefty, to invite them to 
the Cabinet. There was another great cha- 
vatter in his “Majefty’s Council, (the Lord 
Chancellor) who could not be faid to have 
goue im upon the ‘popular grounds. That 
dearned Lord had, in canjunétion with Lord 
Shelburne, treated with them, and brought 


them into the Cabinet. The country had 
new an Adminiftration, which could not be 
that popolar Adminiftration to which his right 
hon. friend had alluded. It was now the Ad~ 
miniftration of a man who was gigantic in 
promifes, but a pigmy in performance ; a man 
who could not think of reformation with tem~- 
per, ‘however loudly he might fpeak about its 
aman who would declare, that the influence 
of the Crown ought to be diminifhed, but 
who would, at the fame time, fay, that the 
King had a right to ufe his negative in paffing 
laws, and would threaten with the exercife of 
that negative all thofé who fhould attempt 
to move arly bills that went to retrenchment. 
Such was the man now at the head of the 
Treafury, The principles of the late Mini- 
ftry were now in the Cabinet; and the next 
thing he fhould look for, would be to fee the 
late Minifters themfelves again in office, He 
was not to be reafoned out of his fenfes by his 
right hon. friend ; far if it was now the inten~ 
tion of the Cabinet, as he faid, to grant in- 
dependence to America, it was an intention 
wery lately adopted; and he found that he, in 
fact, had much more weight out of the Cabi- 
net, than ever he had in it: he had never 
before feen the papers from which his right 
hon. friend ‘had ftated his four great princi- 
ples; and therefore he could not be anfwer- 
able for their contents; but this much he 
could aflure the Houfe, that he differed from 
the Cabinet on this fubjeét, becaufe he found 
the majority of them averfe to that idea of 
unconditional independence to America, which 
he conceived it to be necefiary to the falva- 
tion of this country to have granted. If, 
fince he quitted his employment, his late col- 
leagues had changed their epinion, he rejoiced 
at the event 3; and would feel himfelf fatisfied, 
if the facrifice he had made to his principles 
fhould ultimately be ferviceable to this coun- 
try. The number of Eleven in a Committee 
of Council, he certainly thought too great; 
and the was of opinion, that thofe Minifters 
who hold great refponfible fituations, fhould have 
more intereft in the Cabinet, than thofe Mem- 
bers of it, who attended merely to give counfel, 

but without holding refponfible fituations. 
This brought him to ftate another reafon for 
his retiring : and this arofe from the appoint- 
ment of Lord Shelburne to the office of firé 
Lord of the Treafury. ‘The patronage of that 
ace was undoubtedly great; and whoever 
is it muft ‘have power; much more power 
than any other Member of the Cabinet. Now 
it avas but juft and fair, that thofe whe went 
‘into office, upon certain public principles, fhould 
be fatisfied that none were intreduced into the 
Cabinet, who were hoftile to thofe principles ; 
and they either faould have a right to retire, 
or to have a voice in the appointment of ald 
perfons who fhould be nominated to fill the 
vacancies that might happen. When that 
power was taken from them, their power was at 
an end; and, if the King had a right to 
nomi- 
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nominate his Minifters, his Counfeliors had 
a right to retire whenever they thought fit. 
But there was no queltion of righr in the 
bufinefs ; the right was not to be difputed on 
either fide; but the moment he was called 
upon for reafons for having quitted his em- 
ployment, that moment it was pronounced to 
be a matter in which expediency, not right, 
was involved; +to be accafed in this cafe, 
amounted to a juttification of the principle, 
a Minifter was to exercife his right to retire, 
whenever it fhould appear to him, that he 
Ought to do it. He had been fince told, that 
his objeétions might have been removed, with- 
out any divifion in the Cabinet; this he 
might have thought probable, if thofe per- 
fons, upon whom he could moft depend, had 
remained in the Council after him; but 
when ‘he found they alfo had retired, then he 
confeflzd that the very fteps taken to con- 
vince him, that h's obje€tions might have 
been removed without a divifion, had tended 
only to alarm him more. 

The principles of the new Minifters would 
be found in the end to be precifely the fame 
with thofe of the Minifters who ‘hid been 
driven out; and he had rather fee them fup- 
ported by the old Minifters than by the new 
ones: he would draw no comparifon between 
the prefent Firft Lord of the Treafury and the 
predeceflor of the'noble Marquis ; he would 
not infult fallen greatnefs by the comparifon ; 
their abilties, their characters, were not to be 
compared, 

He concluded, by obferving, that he fhould 
have been mad indeed, if having been placed 
as a watchman in a tower, he remained an 
unconcerned {pectator, witde he faw the enemy 
at work in undermining it, and had not hung 
out the flag of diftrefs to warn the people of. 
their danger. He was now about to build a 
fortrefs, to which all thofe might tly, who 
fhould hereafter find it unfate to truft their 
fortunes and charaéters in the tower, from 
which he had fled. and he made no doubt but 
fooner or later he fhould. fee his right hon, 
friend and others fly to it fox fhelter. 

At length, the Houfe appearing to be fully 
fatisfied with the public declarations of the 
principals in and out of office, Mr. Coke 
withdrew his motion for the prefent as pre- 
mature, and Mr. Montague withirew his 
motion of adjournment. After which the 
Houfe, a little before ten o'clock, adjourned 
till the next day. 

Thus ended the whole of a very interefting 
and important corverjfation, (wh'ch may be 
fo called, as the desate on the main qucition 
was very little attended to} in which thofe 
of his Majefty’s late Admini ration gave their 
reafons for their'refignation ; whilt thoie who 
remained behind, pledged themicives for the 
continuaace of thofe principles for which they 
were fic received into his Mayety’s Coun- 
cils. Which of them have acted wifeit, or 
more for the general interefts of their coua- 
try, time only can beft determine. 
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The next day, Wednefday the roth of July, 
this interefting fubje€t was difcuffed in the 
Houfe of Lords. After the ordinary bufinefs 
of the day, the Ruke of Richmond rofe, and, 
adverting to the recent refignations, he faid, 
he wifhed that the world fhonld know on 
what principles he came into office. Their 
great bafis was in a peace with thofe againft 
whom we waged war abroad; in a retrench- 
ment of expences at home; and in leflening 
the undue influence of the Crown. Qo this 
triple foundation the new Governmerit was 
grounded. The noble Marquis who was called 
to take the lead in this falutary bufinefs, was 
a man happily formed to execute the great 
tafk. But Providence having called away this 
amiable charaéter; and his Majefty having 
judged proper to appoint, in his room, the 
noble Ear’, then near his Grace,’ a refignation 
of the feals-of office in the Secretary of 
State, and in the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
followed. They were two events which were 
indeed to be lamented, and which moft fenfi- 
bly affe€ted him. But as it did not appear, 
that any one of the meafures under the adop- 
tion of which the late Adminiftration came 
into office, was to be abandoned, and as the 
great preliminary to the whole, the inde- 
pendence of America, was to be acknow- 
ledged ; his Grace faid,~ that the prefent 
Minitters fhould have his fupport, fo long as 
they adhered to the principles they at firf 
profefied ; but if he found them in the 
moft diftant article to fwerve from that line, 
they fhould have his moft determined oppo- 
fition. 

The Earl of Shelburne thanked the noble 
Duke for the candid manner in which he had 
fpoken, and for the degree of confidence which 
he had been pleafed to place in him, from 
the public declarations which he had made. 
He never defired to ~have any credit for per- 
formances merely becaufe he had promifed ; 
but that they fhould go with him only {o 
long as they felt that he was right. The 
noble Duke had ftated with the utmoft clear- 
neis the declarations which he had made, and 
the principles on which they had come inte 
power together about three months ago; and 
avowed all thofe declarations, as the princi- 
ples of his mind, and the features of the Ad- 
miniftration, at the head of which, by the 
unfortunate death of the noble Marquis, he 
was now placed. 

His being placed there was not the confe- 
quence of his perfonal ambition, of his love 
of power, or his luft of patronage; for he 
had, on many occafions, fhewn a difinterefted- 
nefs, with refpeét to that office, which ill fuited 
with the motive of perfonal gratification. In 
all his dealing with regard to the noble Mar- 
quis ang his friends, he had fhewn the beit dif- 
and had yielded in 
could cone 


perfect under- 


pofition to complacency ; 
every thing which he 
tribute to cordiality and 
ftanding of them ill. If it had been his ear- 
neit cefire to have reached the eminence on 
Bbb which 
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which he was now placed, he affirmed, that, 
three months ago, when the total change was 
brought about, it was within his reach ; but, 
fo far from grafping at it, he had exerted his 
utmoft efforts to obtain it for the noble Mar- 
quis, in the perfuation that he was the mot 
proper man to be placed there 5, and con- 
tented himielf with a fituation, which he con- 
fidered as amply equal to his talents as well 
as to his ambition. If it were neceflary to 
give other proofs of his fincere dealing with 
that body of men, he had it in his power to 
prove, that he had again and again rejected 
offers of an exclufive nature, and refitted 
every attempt towards negociations which came 
with the view of diftinguifhing betweea them ; 
and at the very time when he heard of nego- 
ciations being on the tapis with others, and 
which he heasd of without-any difturbance and 
concern. Having come into office on the 
principles which the noble Duke had enume- 
rated, he averred that he had not deviated 
from one of thofe principles; but, within a 
very fhort time, two perfons had withdrawn 
themfelves from the Cabinet~a right hon. 
gentleman, for whofe afionithing and com- 
minding talents he entertained the higheit re- 
gard; and a noble Lord, for whole diftin- 
guithed purity of mind he had the higheit 
efteem. ‘The lofs of fuch men he muft la- 
ment ; but they had deparied from the Cabi- 
net on different motives. ‘The noble Lord 
had been with great difficulty brought into 
the Cabinet. His love of retirement rendered 
him extremely averfe to accept of the office ; 
and, upon the death of his lamented friend, 
be could no longer endure to remain in the 
attive fcene. With refpect to the right hon. 
gentleman, he mu‘t obferve, that in a moznent 
like the prefent, when unanimity in his Ma- 
jefty’s Councils was fo effential, it was fic that 
every perfon fhould be clear in his opinions, 
before he undertook to a¢t in disjunction with 
thofe to whom he had been joined ; and that, 
before he gave the alarm that principies were 
abandoned, or a tyRem changed, he fhould 
take care that he did not frame a hajty judge- 
ment, or outrage, for mere fhades of dif- 
ference in opinion, when they ail religioufly 
had the fame view, but differed pexhaps a 
little about the means of accomplifhing ix, 
With retpeét to America, he had always con- 
fidered her independence as a great evil. He 
had fpoken of it in this manner for ‘years 
paft, ana when he believed he was joined in 
fentiment by every man in this country. He 
had always declared, that the independence 
of America was an evil as much to be dreaded 
by America_as by Britain. He wifhed to God, 
that he had been appointed to urge that pro- 
pofition, and to maintain it before the Con- 
grets. He would have faid much mere at 
the bar of the Congrefs than ever he had faid 
in Parliament. He was one of the lat men 
in the country who had Leen brought over to 
agree that this country ought to acknow- 
ledge the independence of Ainerica; but cir- 












cumftances were changed, and he was now of 
opinion, that it was become a neceiiary evil, 
which this country mutt endure to avoid a 
greater. He did not think that his having 
entertained thefe fentiments would in any re- 
fpect diminifh his. influence in America, or 
with the powcrs empowered by them to treat 
in Europe for a peace; or that it would deter 
them from having confidence in him. He 
knew of many injuries which had fprung from 
the too early opinion of many gentlemen, that 
independence should be given to them, injuries 
much greater than any that had fprung from 
his opinion. He had not changed one opi- 
nion which he had ever formed upon the fub- 
jet. As far back as the memorable day 
when the Earl of Chatham gave his folema 
declaration about the independence of Ame- 
rica, he propofed a plan, which after that 
time that noble Earl had often fpoken about. 
It was memorable in being the only time when- 
ever there had been a fhade of difference vifible 
between them. On that oecafion, when on 
one fide it was propofed to grant independence 
to America, and on the other it was declared 
by the noble Earl, to be a meafure which 
miuit conclude in the ruin of this country,he 
propofed a middle line, which was, that inde- 
pendence fhould be like the preamble to a bill, 
the confideration of which was adjourned un- 
til they fhould have fettled all the provifions 
and claufes, and come to an agreement on all 
the other roints in debate. He had faid, that, 
whenever che indeperulence of America fhould 
be acknowledged, the fun of Britain would 
fet, and this country would Jofe its rank 
among nations, and fink into a little infignifi- 
cant ftcte. He withed to God it might not 
prove fo. But this had been his opinion, 
and it was not changed. The noble Duke 
had itated his opinion fairly, when he faid that 
it was the principle of their Adminiftration to 
puriue peace, and that the independence of 
America fhould not be an obftacle. Upon 
this point then he did not deviate from the 
principie on which he had come into office, 
nor had he in any one point. He was, and 
always had been. the friend of meafures rather 
than of men. For the laft feventeen years of 
his life he had lived in habits of the clofeit 
intimacy with the Earl of Chatham, and from 
him he had imbibed the principle of ftudying 
and purfuing meafures only and not men. 
Whether men went by one name or by ano- 
ther, if they agreed cordially to purfue good 
meafures, it was a matter of perfect indiffe- 
rence to him whence they were, or how they 
had came together. Unhappily, the caufe of 
this divifion had its rife in a policy oppofite 
to his; which fought men in preference to 
Mmeatuces ; which fought men firtt, before it 
began to confult about meafures ; and which 
thought that all fecurity, as well as all fuccef., 
depended upon name. Unfortunately for this 
country, there were fome of the men, who 
formed the Adminiftration which had lafted 
but tor a fort time, of that opinion; fortu- 
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yom, for this country, there were many of 
at Admini(tration of another principle, who 
preferred the welfare of their country to the 
{plendor of a name; and he confoled him- 
feif tor the abfence of the two, which had 
departed from the Cabinet, in the prefence’of 
the eight great and god? perfons who remained. 

He would now mention a phrafe which he 
had made ufe of before the change took place, 
which would in a great degree acceunt for his 
condu&t lately. He had faid, that he would 
not with to fee the King of England made a 
King of Mahrattas, where a body of nobility 
make choice of a Bathaw, who holds complete 
fway over the King, and he is rendered in courfe 
a mere puppet. He would not with, nor 
fhould he ever fuffer, while he fat in the 
Councils of his Sovereign, the royal prerogative 
to be fo far deitroyed, as that a Government 
fhould be appointed againft the will of the 
Crown. He could not be more explicit. 

With refpeét to another material principle 
which had been mentioned, that the corrupt in- 
fluence of the Crown fhould be abolifhed, and 
that Government fhould be adminiftered by a 
fyftem of general economy, he fpoke, he faid, 
with the mof direct meaning. He thought 
it would be infamous to govern by corruption, 
and it was his determination to purfue a gene- 
ral line of oeconomy through all the different 
departments of the State ; to miake a liberal 
ufe of the Commiffion of Accounts ; and to 
take every ftep, which the power of office or of 
Parliament could convey for enforcing this 
principle. 

As to the patronage of the fir Lord of the 
Treafury, great as he knew it to be, he never 
did form fo high an idea of his importance as 
he had reafon to do within the laft ten days 5 
for by the ftruggles which had been made for it, 
its patronage mutt be a powerful agent in Go- 
vernment, fince without this patronage it fe¢em- 
ed to be the opinion that it was impoffible to 
fovern. Now he intended to fhew, that this 
patronage fhould be properly, liberally, and 
juttty, exercifed. That, inftead of going to the 
purpofes of corruption, it fhould revert to the 
Englith property, from waich it came, and 
where alone it could be properly applied. Af- 
ter many other obfervations, the noble’ Earl 
came to aconclufion, in exprefling his hopes, 

that, with the confidence of the country, and 
‘ the united efforts of a free people, we thould 
yet be able, with the lofs of America, to ice 
the dawn of a mew zra; or, at leaft, that, in- 
ftead of finking into night, we fhould be able 
to preferve a twilight, to give us time to breathe, 
until another, and another, and another, day of 
light and glory fhould arife to Britain. 

The Duke of Richmond rofe to obferve, 
that when he called himfelf a Whig, he con- 
ceived himfelf to be one ef that body of men, 
who, acting upon Revolution principles, and 
profeffing themfelves friends to the liberties of 
the people, muft always be backed by the coun- 
tenance and fupport of the people. If this was 
a party; he confeffed that he would always re- 


joice to fee the country governed by fuch a 


party. 

The Earl of Shelburne replied, that if a 
Whig was a man who aéted upon Revolution 
principles and was a friend to the Conftitution, 
and to the liberties of the people, he would be 
proud to call himfelf a Whig. Men of that 
defcription muft necefiarily be fupported by the 
people ; and fuch men ought of courfe to go- 
vern the country, becaufe in the hands of fuch 
men the Conftitution would ever be held facred. 
The American war he had ever been as great 
an enemy to. as the noble Duke ; having al- 
ways contended, that it was unjuft in its prin- 
ciple, becaufe it militated againft that great 
maxim of our conftitution, which declares, that 
Englith fubjects, in whatfoever quarter of the 
globe, had a right to the benefit of the Britith « 
Conftitution, the moft boafted and peculiar 
franchife of which was, to be governed by thofe 
Jaws only which they themfelves had enaéted, 
either in perfon or by their Reprefentatives. 
That war was now at an end: No Minifter 
could, if he were mad enouzh to defire it, pro- 
fecute it any longer ; the reiolutions of Parlia- 
ment, and the general fenfe of the nation, 
were againit it; and here his Lordthip thought 
it proper to declare, in order to quict the a- 
Jarms that had been induftriouily raifed in the 
minds of men, that nothing was farther from 
his intention than to renew the war in Ame- 
ricae The fword was iheathed, NeveR to be 
drawn there again. , 

Lord Ferrers faid a few words about unani- 
mity, and then the Houfe adjourned, 





The next day, previous to the King’s going 
to the Houfe, the following interefting conver- 
fation took place. 

Before the Peers retired’to robe for the royal 
prefence, the Earl of Derby rofe, and faid, he 
had indeed been informed, thot a noble Earh 
in that Houfe had affirmed, ‘ that he knew 
no reafon in God's earth (the noble Earl's own 
words) for the feceffion of a late right hon. 
Secretary from his Majety’s Council than this 
fingle one, ¢ that his Majeity had been pleated 
to appoint hima to the fituation of the Firft 
Lord of the ‘Treafury ;* he begzed leave to in- 
form their Lordthips, having authority to do 
fo from: the right hon. gentleman concerned, 
that this afiertion, provided any fuch had 
been actually made by the noble Earl, was 
not founded in faé&, but on the contrary, 
was.a direé&t deviation from the trath. He 
called upon the noble Earl to avow the afier- 
tion, and appealed to the other Members of 
the’ Cabinet, then prefent, to fay, whether 
they did not know of another cauic for the 
feceffion of the right hon, Secretary? and 
whether that caufe did not confift in a con- 
firmed difference of fentiment between the 
right hon. Secretary, and a noble Earl, now 
Firft Lord of the ‘Treafury, refpe¢ting pointe 
of the utmoft political magnitude ? 

The Earl of Shelburne rofe, and dift- 
vowed the faQ of having ever directly af rmned 
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that no other caufe exifted for the feceffion 
of the right hon. Secretary, but his own ap- 
pointment to the firlt feat of the Treafury- 
board. He had made no fuch affertion—he 
had certainly faid, that, in his own opinion, 
that was the caufe, and the exclufive caufe, 
but had not afferted it for fat. 

The Duke of Richmond then faid, he 
certainly confidered it, after what had fallen 
from the noble Earl who had fpoke firft in 
the debate, as a juftice due to the right hon, 
gentleman alluded to, to declare, that he un- 
doubtedly differed in opinion from fome other 
Members of his Majeity’s Council, on fubjects 
of the utmott importance, and that the right 
hon. gentleman had openly avowed. his inten- 
tion to refign, on account of that difference, 
previous to the death of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. 


His Majesty’s moft gracious S PEECH # soru Houses of ; 


Lord Keppel! rofe afterwards -and faid, he 


‘alfo felt himfelf under the fame obligations 


to do juftice to kis right hon. relation, and 
then repeated the fat as ftated by the Duke 
of Richmond, and confirmed the declaration, 
that there certainly was a difference of fenti- 
ment between his right hon. relation and the 
noble Lord at the head of the Treafury, and 
that his right hon. relation had openly and 
pofitively declared in- the Cabinet, in con{e- 
quence of finding himielf in a minority on 
the queftion which conftituted the object of 
fubfifting difference, that he would refign his 
fituation, and that too at a time when the 
health of the Marguis of Rockingham was 
in a flattering condition, fo as to make the 
event, which was thought to give rife tothe 
conteft for power, not at all to be appre- 
hended. 


Parliament, ou Thurfday, ‘fuly 11, 1782. 


. My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

H E unwearied affiduity with which you 

have perfevered in the difcharge of your 
duty in Parliament, during fo long a feffion, 
bears the moft honourable teftimony to your 
zeal and induftry in the fervice of the public 5 
for which you have provided with the cleareft 
difcernment of its true interefts; anxioufly 
opening every Channel for the return of peace ; 
and furnithing with no lefs vigilance the means 
of carrying on the war, if that meafure fhould 
be unavoidable. 

The extenfive powers with which I find my- 
felf invefted to treat for reconciliation and amity 
with the Colonies which have taken arms in 
North- America, I {hall continue to employ in 
the manner moft conducive co the attainment 
of thofe objects, and with an earneftnefs fuita- 
ble to their importance. 

The zeal which my fubjects in Ireland have 


“exprefled for the public fervice, fhows that the 


liberality of your proceedings towards them is 
felt there as it ought 3; and has engaged their 
affections, equally with their duty and intereft, 
in the common caufe. 

The diligence and ardour, with which you 
have entered upon the confideration of the 
British interefts in the Eaft Indies, are worthy 
of your wiflom, juftice, and humanity.x—To 
protect the perfons and fortunes of millions in 
thofe diitanr regions, and to combine our prof- 
perity with their happinefs, are objeéts which 
amply repay the utmoft labour and exertien. 


Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 


« I return you my particular thanks for the , 


very liberal fupplies which you have granted 
with fo much chearfulnefs and zeal for the fer- 
vice of the current year. I reflect with ex- 
treme regret upon the heavy expence which the 
cicumtances of public affairs unavoidably call 


for. It fhall be my care to hufband your 
means to the beit advantage, and, as far as de- 
pends on me, to apply that @conomy which I[ 
have endeavoured to fet on foot in my “Civil 


Eftablifhment, to thofe more extenfive branches , 


of public expenditure, in which ftill more im- 
portant advantages may be expected. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

The important fuccefles, which, under the 
favour of divine Providence, the valour of my 
figet in the Weit Indies hath obtained, promiie 
a favourable iffue to our operations in that 
quarter The events of war in the Eatt Indies 
have alfo been profperous. Nothing, however, 
can be more repugnant to my feelings than the 
long continuance of fo complicated a war. 

My ardent defire of peace has induced me to 
take every meafure which promifed the fpeedieft 
accomplifhment of my withes ; and I will con- 
tinue to exert my beit endeavours for that 
purpofe. - But it, for want of a correfponding 
difpotition in our enemies, I thould be difap- 
pointed in the hope I entertain of a fpecdy ter- 
mination of the calamities of war, I rely on the 
{pirit, affection, and unanimity of my Parlia- 
ment and people to fupport the honour of my 
Crown, anu the interefts of my kingdoms ; not 
doubting that the blefling of Heaven, which I 
devoutly implore upon our arms, employed as 
they are in our juft and necetiary detencey will 
enable me to obtain fair and reafonable terms 
of pacification. ‘The mott triumphant career 
of victory would not excite. me to aim at more 5 
and I have the fatisfa€tion to be able to add, 
that I fee no reafon which fhould induce me 
to think of accepting les. 


Then the Lord Chancellor, by his Ma- 
jefty’s command, prorogued the Parliament to 
Thurfday, the third day of September next. 
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DELA and Theodore 285 
Adminiftration, explanation of the 
word 340 
Adriano, of Cordova, his extreme diffidence 


Aten, the tragedian, his prodigality and 
luxury 116 

Affection, conjugal, affeQing ftory of S5— 
effay on 112 

Air, its influence on vegetation g 

Alafio, pleafing inftance of his modefty and 
candour 324 

Allen, Rev. Mr, duel between him and Mr. 
Delaney 332 

America, Hiftory of the war with 24, 65, 
179, 235» 295» 349 

Amurica, difcuffion of the queftion, whether 
independence would be beneficial to 33— 
debates on the war with 87, 89, 107,148, 
200, 25% 

America, liftof members who voted for and 
againft the further profecution of the war 
with 140—independence of, acknowledg 
ed by Holland 272—Treaty between 
France and 357- See Cungreis 

Anecdote of a Chinefe emperor 15—of the 
Duke of Marluorough 115, 352—of Locke 
ib.—of Dr, Clarke, ib.—ot Pope ib.— 
of Buiby ib.—of Luther and Melanéthon 
ib.—of Richlieu avg Mazarin ib.—of 
Racine ib.—of the Ducuefs de Ja Valiere 
121—a militery one 13S—an eaftern one 
202—of well-direéted benevolence 231— 
of Mademoifelle de la Charce 2383—of 
Dryden’s famous mufic ode 2g0—of Sou- 
therne 291—The Dying Philofopher 295 
—of the Jefuits of Tournay 299—the 
Lettre de Cachet 4o4—of Torrigiano 322 
—of Sir Anthony More 324—of Swift 
344—of Young 346—of Malebranche 
347—of Apicius 352 

Anecdotes of Ds. Watts 38—of celebrated 
men 315—of Roman luxury 115—of the 
family of Sir James Harrington 157—of 
Lewis XIV. 255—of Titisno 322—of 
Coello ib,—of Boileau 343-—~—of Atterbury 


pe 3 militia, commiffions declared void 
106 

Apicius, the Roman epicore 352 

Arbuthnot, charaéter of, 137, 345 

Archilochus, his fingular hittury 57 

Ariftocracy, definition of an 293 , 

Arnaud, M, letter to and anfwer 7——his 
charaéter of Clariffa Harlowe 8 

Affizes, circuits appointed for the Lent gs, 
108 —the fummer affizes 318, 

Atterbury, anecdotes of 345 

Auguftus, ae atl the temple of 169 


. Bank, eleétion of direéters at the 220 
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Barbauld, Mrs. her amiable attention to the 
inftru€tion of children 40—poetical cha- 
racter of 97 

Barrington, Admiral, his fuccefsful cruize 
221, 274 

Beattie, Dr. poetical charaéter of, 97 

Bennington, battle of 236 

Berkley, Bp. his chara¢ter 347 

Bill, a curious one in 1336, 86 

Biography, refle€tions on 225 

Boccage, Madame du, Memoirs of 2g 

Boileau, anecdotes of 343 

Bolingbroke, Lord, character of 344—his 
enmity to Dr. Clarke 346 

Boulter, Abp. Character of 137 

Brandywine, battle of 26 

Brown, Rev. Dr. John, Memoirs of the 
22 

Browe-tail Moth, hiftory of the 205 

Budget opened 129, 268, 326 

Burgovne, Genera:, his fuccefs at Ticonde- 
rayo, &c, 183—firft check at Bennington 
236—furrendeis by capitulation 35a 

Bufby, Dr. his paflion fur the flage 115 


Cadman, Lieut. his gallant behaviour 333 

Calais, hiftory of the fiege of 361 

Carleton, Sir Guy, fuperfeded in the com- 
mand of the army in Canada 181—fuc- 
ceeds to the command at New-York 334 

Car er, Mils, poetical charaéter of 97 

CaiaraQ, furprizing, in North America § 

Catechitm, political, extraét from a 294 

Ca ervillar, See biown-tail moth 

Ceylon, iflend of, defcribed 261 

Chepone, Mrs. poetical character of oy 

Charce Mademoitelle de la, her heroifin 28 

Chatham, Ear! of, infcription for his intea- 
ded monument in Guildhall 165 

Chaucer, charaéter of 283 

Chronicle, ancient, found at Paros 58 

Civil lift, account of the 342 

Clariffa Harlowe, character of 8 

Clarke, Dr. valued himielf on hie agility 
11 

Cline, its influence on painting 353 

Clinton, Sir Henry, arrives in England 330 

Coello, anecdotes of 323 

Commons, lift of alterations in the Houfe of 
364 

Congrefs of America, advance the intereft 
of their loan from four to fix per cent. 25 
—ordered monuments to be ereéted to the 
memory of the Generals Warren and 
Mercer ib.—See America 

Conne€ticut, river, deicribed 5 

Conftitution, explanation of the word 291 

Convicts, addrefs of the London Grand Jury 
againtt empleying them on the Thames 
208 


Coote, 
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4 Coote, Sir Eyre, his fucceffes in the Eaft-In- 
4 dies 221, 307 
; Co nwallis, Earl, anecdotes of his furrender 
at York-town 109—~debates on that aif- 
- > after 150 
Cowle;, character of, 2°9 
Crofby, Brafs, Efq. eleéteo Prefident of B:th- 
Jebem and Bridewell hofpitals 330 
Cruelty, to inferior animals, effay on 176 
Cuthbert, St. curious legends of 81 


Delawarr, Weft Earl of, account of his fa- 
mily 209 

Democracy, definition of a 293 

Demarara taken by the French 164 

Dignity, royal, definition of 440 

Dryden, anecdote of his celebrated ode 2g0 

rr Duelling, bill to prevent, loft in the Houfe 

* of Lords 191 

Dublin, fatal difafter at 106 
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: ed 220 
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Elegy on the unfortunate expedition to No- 
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299, 358 
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Fable, the folly of human wifhes 99—the 
@ — Deer and Fawn 114 
Fair Circaifian, fcenes from the 18 
Fair American, new opera of the 269 
F ata} Curiofity, prologue to 371 
Fevers, method of treating irregular and 
intermitting 245 
Fire in Leadenhall-ftreet 53—in Jamaica 
215 
Fire engine, a new one for draining and 
working mines at the fame time 101 
Fox, Mr. his letter to M. Simolin 214,273, 
—Reafons for his refignation 
France, eminent for literary women 29 
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j Garrick, Mr. poetical charagter ef 98 
. Gay, charattec of, 347 
Geiman-town, battle of 66 

Gibbons, Dr. extra&t from his memoirs of 
the life and writings of Dr. Waits 39 

Gibraltar, fuccefsful fally of the garriion of 
go--affefting incident during the fiege 
103 

Goldimith, charafter of 137 

Government, obfervations ‘on the principles 
of 292,— 

Graffe, Count de, anecdote of 331 

Grattan, Mr. his anfwer to the Galway vo- 
Janteers 331~—Sce Ireland 
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Great Britain, King of, his attributes 340 

—and prerogatives 341—and revenues 
2 

Greece, refie€tions on the ancient and mo- 
dern flate of 1 

Greeks, their paffion for dancing 58 

Green, General, his proclamation 80 

Grenville, Sir Richard, his defyerate en- 
gagement with «he Spaniards 193 
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Happinefs, letter on 16 

Harrington, Sir James, anecdotes of his fa- 
mily 337 

Harlequin’s Choice, air in the pantomftme 
of 44 ; 

Haynes, Colonel, execution of 78 

Henry IV. of France, veneration of the 
French for his memory '353 

Hertford, Countefs of, anecdote of 70 

Holland, anfwer of the States of, to the Em- 
prefs of Ruffia’s offersof mediation 49— 
memorial and letter relative toa peace with 
214—fettlements of, in the E.ft-Indies, 
captured 215—proceedings in, refpeting 
the acknowledgment of American inde- 
pendency 221, 272 

Hood, Admiral, advices from 162, 165— 
thanked by both houfes of parliament 27% 
—created a Peer of Ireland 334 

Houli¢ves, Madame des, Memoirs of 288 

Howe, Sir William, attempts in vatn to 
bring Wafhington to an engagement 24, 
180—gains the battle of Brandywine 26 
—furprized at German-town 66 

Hughes, Sir Edw. his fuccefies in the Eaft- 
Indies 260 

Hurft Caftle, defcription of 249 


I. 

Jenvns, Soame, poetical charaéter of 97— 
his difquifitions 174 

Ichefler, account of the family of Fox, Eag 
of 41 

Imitation, inftances of 344 

Improver No, I. 9.—No, Il. 174 

Indian, remarkable efcape of a female 7 

Indians, refle€tions on the employment of 
them in the American war 181-—theit 
cruelties 235—-abandon their ally, 238, 
296 

teccenhlien, remarkabie inftance of female 
248, 283 

Johnfon, Dr, poetical character of 97 

Jofeph, the emperor, his an{wer to the Pope 
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retand, hiftory of the aét for better fecyr- 
ing the dependency of 189—proceedings 
in the houfe of Peers of, againft their 
Judges, for enforcing a decree of the 
hovfe of Peers in England ib —demands 
of the parliament of 2146—-debates there- 
on in the Englith houfe of Commons 254 
—their demands granted 263—confequent 
proceedings of the Irith parliament 310, 
331—ediGt of the court of Portugal re- 
fpecting their commerce 327 
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Julia, or the penitent daughter, a Tale 60, 
116 
K. 
Kreuningen, Baron de, a fingutar charater 
3° : 
Kingfton in Jamaica, dreadful fire at, 215 


L. 

Lands, wafte, hiats for the improvement.of 
174 

Lec} the poet, death of 290 

Lemnos, cefiription of the ifland of 325 

Léttre de Cachet, an anecdote 304, 352 

Lew's XIV. anecéotes of 255 

Lindisfarne Monaftery, defcribed 81 

Liquors, dire€tions for preventing the fatal 
effedts of fpirituous g4 

Locke, fond of romances 115 

London, proceedings of the livery of rc4— 
ef the common-council 105—addrefs of 
the Grand Jury of z08—addrefs of the 
city on the change of the miniftry z20— 
their proceedings on the Ear) of Shel- 
burne’s letter 276-—their addrefs of con- 
gratulation to the King 328—vote their 
freedom to Lord Hood ani Admiral Drake 
43%—proceedings of on Miafunmer-day 
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a banifhed from the Pruffian domi- 
nions 352 

Lowth, Bp. peetical character 97 

Luther, anecdot- of 115 

Luxury, Roman, anecdotes of 115 

Ai*Crea, Mifs, murdered 235 

Malebranche, anecdore of 347 

Man, the prefent tate of, compared with 
one more perfect, a dream 233 

Morbles, Arundclian, hiftory ot the 58 

Marlborough, anecdote of the Duke of 115, 
3§2 

Mel. ffo, antiquities of 169 

Meteors, caute of 

Milron, his Paradife L ft imitated in French 
32 ; 

Minorca, taken bythe Spaniirds 159 

Miniftry, Revolutions in the 166, 222,254 


372 
Monarchy, definition of a 203 
Montagu, Mr. poetical charaét r of 97 
Moon, conjectures concerning the 232 
More, Sir Anthony, anecdote of 324 
Mud-ifland, unfortunate attack of 67—a- 
bandoned by the Americans 179 
Murder, committed at Newport 106 
Murray, General, corre!pondence between 
him and the Dake ce Crillon 93 
Mufic, effay on 186 


N. 

Nature, the ftudy of the higher parts of, re- 

commended to female readers 234 
Neg»patam, capture of 260 
Nevis taken 274 
New Year’s Gifts, origin of 38 
Newton, Sir Ifaac, his phyfiognomy 343 
Nova Colonia, unfortunate expe sition againt 
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Ode to February 96—to March 155—to 
April 212—to May 270*-to June 319— 
on his Majefty’s bitth-day 319, 321—t 
morning 370 

Occonomy, effay on 339 

Opdam, Admiral, blown up 337 

Orlando Furiofo, Book Il. 305 

Oiway, death of 290 

Ovid, his place of exile 178 

P. 

Parliament, debates “in, viz. on India af 
fairs 45, 314, 345 316, 517, 363, 364— 
6n the cepture of St. Euftatia 45—on the 
flate of the navy 46, $7, 88, 91, 15%, 
zoc—-oa the American war $7, 89, 107, 
340, 148, 20c, 251—on the army citi- 
mates 88—on the ordnance eftimates oz 
—on the new taxes 129, 258, 326—on 
the execution of Col, Haynes 14g9—on the 
furrender of Ear] Cornwallis 150—-9n 
Lord Sackville’s promotion to the peerage 
150, 197—0n the change in the miniftry 
166—-on the reform ih tke civil lit 203, 
317, 764—on the refolutions of ¢enfure 
propofes by Lord J. Cavendith 253—and 
by Sir J. Rous 254—on the affairs of 
Ireland 252, 263—[See Ircland] thanke 
voted tothe Wefi-India fleet, and a mo-~ 
nus.ent to the Captains fl.ia in the a€tion 
277—on the bill for ditqualifying officers 
of the revenue from voting at eleMions 
315, 316, 332—on Mr. Wilkes'’s motion 
tor reicinding the refolutions of the houfe 
re'pecting the Middlefex eletion 317—on 
M:. Pitts mction tor a more equal repre- 
fencation in parliament 364—on the refige 
naticn of Mr. Fox, &c. 373 

Paros, cefcripton of the ifl ni of 57 

Pedigree, attachment of the Spaniards to 
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Pecraze Bill, history of the 183 
Peers, litt of thote who voied for and againft 
the bill to difgualify Revenue Officers 
from voting at elections 332 
Peircfe, M, de, his great literary chara@ter 63 
Penroie, account of the Rev, Mr. 28 ; 
Peter, King of Caftile, curious proof of his 
love of juftice 353 
Philadelphia taken by the Britifh forces 65 
Plants, in what manner air and water pro 
mote their growth 9 
Pole, Capt. his fignal bravery 217 
Pope, a great epicure 115—his jaft words 
345 
Pope, the, his journey to Vienna 158 
Porteus, Bifhop, poetical character of 97 
Pofitive Man, new Farce of the 153—Pro- 
logue to 1:6—Songs in ib 
Poverty, inftance of a virtuous preference of 
356 
Prerogative, definition of 340 
Preicot, Genera, taken prifoner 25 
Prologues 66, 154, 156, 270, 271, 37% 
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Racine, anecdote of 115 
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Retaliation, new Farce of 261—Prologue to 
270 ¢ 
Reynolds, Sir Jofhua, poetical charaéter of 


Rikers, a Spanith painter, remarkable parti- 
culars of his life 353 

Richardfon, Mr. a faying of his 8 

Rodney, Admiral, his glorious vitory 256, 
277, 331—thanked a third time by boih 
Hovfes 277—created a Prer 334 

Rouen, defeription of the city ot #13 

“Ruffia, Secretary to the Miniftry from, com- 
mitted to prifon 127— Minifters of, at the 
Hague, their memorial, &c. to the States 
refpe€ting a peace between Great Britain 
and Holland 215, 273, 327 


S. 
Saint Chriftopher’s taken 163, 274 
Saint Euftatia recaptured §1 
Senfibility, traits of 9$ 
Settle, Elkanah, charaéter of 138 
Shelburne, Earl, his circular letter 275— 
his letter to Lord George Gordon 3.8 
Sheriffs for 1782, 73 
Snake, finguiar accident from the bite of a 
Rattle 240 
Snakes, battle between two 239 
Songs 156, 321, 372 
Sonnet 213 
South-fea fcheme, origin of the 191, 240 
Sovtherne, anecdote of 291 
Spenfer, character of 288 
Steele, Mrs. Anne, account of 58 
Stone, a remarkabie one, defcribed 157 
Suckling, Sir John, death of 290 
Swift, anecdote of 344 
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Tales:—Julia, or the Penitent Daughter 
€0, 116—Marini and Monimia 85 —— 
Elenor 102—Nancy Collins 348 

Taxes. See Budget. 

Temper, as it refpeéts the married ftate, 
effay on 171 

Thomfon, anecdotes of 7o—Ictter from 71 

Ticonderago defcribed 182 

Time, economy of 175, 339 

Titiano, anetdotes of 322 

Torrigiano, anecdote of 322 

Trial between Sir Richard Worfley and Mr. 
Biffet, for crim. con. 193——a commercial 
one 106 

Tribunal, hiftorical, in China 15 
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Trincamala, capture of 260 
Tyburn, execution at 330 


Va'iere, Dutchefs de la, anecdote of the 
121 

Variety, new Comedy of 139—Prologue to 
154 

Vegetation, how promoted by air and water 
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Verfes, in Nativitatem Chrifti 43—o0n the 
Queen’s Birth-day ib—on Frienoth p ib— 
to a Flower 44—toa Butterfly ib—to my 
Watch ib—to Lyfander 59—to Delia gg 
—a Charaéter 154——'0 a Friend in the 
country 155—the Deer and Fawn 155— 
the Cat 212—JInicription for Anchor 
Church 213—Impromptu to Dr. Brown 
in Vauxha!! cardens 227—f0 Nature, by 
Dr. Brown 223—Shakefpeare’s Walk 319 
to Health 320—09 the Death of Lord 

- Robert, Manners io—-Neptune and Bri- 

*tannia 32¥—on a Pountain 322—by R, 
B. Sheridan, Ef); 371 

Virgil, critique on a paflage in his AEneid 
17 ‘ 

Vifios, a political one 19f 
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War, thoughts on 3 

Warburton, B:fhop, charater of 138 

Wathington, General, fuccefsfully avoids a 
general engagement 24, 180—lofes the 
battle of Brandywine 26—refl Gtions on 
his condu@ ib—fu prifes General Howe 
at German-:own 66 

Water, how it promotes vegetation 10 

Watts, Dr. anecdotes and charaéter of 73 

Weft Indies, addrefs from the Merchants 
and P.anters of the 48 

Which is the Man? new Comedy of $4— 
Prologue to 96 

Wilkes, Mr. his addrefs to the Freeholders 
of Middlefex 247 

Will, curious ancient one 244 

Women, reflections on the proper objects of 
their cultivation 29 

World, en the knowledge of the, at an early 
age 68 

Worftey, Sir Richard, trial between him 
and Mr, Biffet for crim. con, 102 
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Young, Dr. charaéter of 346 
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